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BOND ORLALS 


The Organizational Dead End_ Every organization of any nature 
always tends to become an end 


in itself rather than continue in the less pretentious position of remaining 
a means to an end. This tendency increases with the size and growth of the 
organization. 

The church of Jesus Christ can in its visible manifestations tend in this 
direction. A church body can gradually lose sight of the fact that it does not 
exist to perpetuate itself but rather to propagate the Gospel of the Kingdom. 
A Christian congregation can degenerate to the point where it magnifies 
“dear old St. John’s” rather than magnify the God of St. John. A Lutheran 
parish school and its faculty can become so self-centered and so self-perpetu- 
ating that they become an obstacle rather than a blessing to the spiritual 
growth of all of the members of the congregation. 

Our task as a church or a congregation or a school is to finish the unfinished 
work of Christ. He has wrought a perfect redemption for all. That is finished. 
But the task of seeking, saving, and serving the lost is a task assigned to us 
that is never done, until He Himself calls a halt to our endeavor in His name. 

John the Baptist put it this way: “He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
Organizations tend to reverse this: “We must increase, even if He must 
decrease.” They may not do this with malice aforethought, but the result is 
the same. Means become ends, and ends become means, 

Is it time to ask: Am I tending to become an end in God’s plan of things, 
or am I still His means toward His ends? Is my school losing its perspective 
in the total program of the parish? Is my congregation becoming so self- 
sufficient that it is forgetting the all-sufficiency of God? Is my Synod’s first 
concern to preserve itself as an entity or spend itself for others in its God- 
appointed tasks? 

Do not dismiss these questions too quickly. The drift toward the dead end 
is imperceptible but real. You can always back out of a dead end. 

M. L. KOEHNEKE 


The Professional Approach When Synod convened in San Fran- 
cisco it became evident that contro- 


versy existed in areas of sufficient significance to disturb the equilibrium of 
the assembled body. In the interest of achieving agreement it was suggested 
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that contested convictions be submitted for debate to professional conferences. 
This suggestion has validity if the professional groups agree to conduct their 
affairs in a professional way. 

The method which should be employed when dealing with a controversial 
topic does not need exploratory study. It has stood up under the tests of 
use and time. Here is the procedure. The reader of the paper will submit an 
abstract of his presentation in sufficient time to have it included with the 
invitation to the conference. Three identical copies of the paper will be 
submitted to the chairman of the conference two months prior to the meeting 
date. The chairman will give these papers to three members of the conference 
who have demonstrated competence in the area covered by the paper. The 
three will not be identified to each other. They will examine the paper 
critically and be granted primary privilege of the floor as discussants. The 
discussants will serve both as critics and defenders of the position held by the 
reader of the paper. 

This procedure has several advantages. 1. The members of the conference 
are given a chance to cogitate on the issue prior to the time of the meeting. 
2. The paper will have been read as well as heard by competent judges. 
A controversial paper must have both kinds of attention. 3. The procedure 
will reduce the probability of having emotions eclipse the intellect. 4. The 
possibility of reaching agreement in an amiable and fraternal atmosphere will 
be improved. 

How about trying it? H. G. 


Christian Elementary Education You, a teacher, really wouldn't 


‘ether ner City be too surprised at a few of 
the statements made by some 


social scientists in their commentaries on contemporary American life. Take, 
for example, those of David Riesman in The Lonely Crowd. He points out 
that the way to train man for satisfactory life in modern urban society is to 
train him for this kind of life as a child. Further, an obvious implication of 
the book, for anyone who begins to look for it, is that urban man is very 
effectively approached through his children. These observations by Riesman 
do not stand alone. There might be presented an impressive list of other 
social scientists who have similarly analyzed American life and who have 
seen and said the same thing. 


But, as we were saying, this is no surprise to someone advocating Christian 
elementary education. You have been contending all along that if one wants 
to help a person live a Christian life in contemporary urban America it is well 
to train him to do so as a child. To train the child it is well to utilize the 
agency of the Christian elementary school. And if one is endeavoring to reach 
the urban parent with the Gospel, one should remember that the Christian 
elementary school, through its association with the child, does much to facili- 
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tate contact with the parent. We should have precious little argument with 
you about this —the Christian elementary school has a strategic role in the 
work of the church in urban America. 

You might, however, take a moment to consider the status of Lutheran 
elementary schools in the most extreme of the urban settings, the inner-city 
areas of our large metropolitan regions. Many of our schools in these settings 
have been forced to close their doors. Action of this type has occurred for 
a variety of reasons, it is true. But many have closed because dwindling 
memberships in their sponsoring parishes could no longer support the schools 
or because the congregations themselves have joined the flight to the peripheral 
areas of the urban community. Schools, which have constituted some of our 
most effective agencies for reaching urban man, have been closed in areas 
where, so to speak, “man is most urban.” There may be more for your atten- 
tion in this matter even than providing the Gospel for those who presently 
reside in the inner-city areas. Urban planners have recently been confident 
in their predictions of a “returning exodus.” 

It is not bad mission strategy to have strong churches and schools awaiting 
the relocation of those who have tried commuter living and have made the 
decision to take up residence once again in a spot closer to the city’s center. 
Nor is it one of life’s inevitables that some schools of the inner-city area must 
be closed, despite the financial inability of the local inner-city parish fully to 
support its Christian elementary school. 

Perhaps this should constitute a challenge to a Christian creativity, — 
a challenge to devise a program by which Christian elementary education in 
the inner city is supported and encouraged by the congregations of the church. 
It may mean a direct district subsidy of some sort; perhaps it will involve 
a cosponsorship of a school by several interested congregations located outside 
the inner city area. An entirely unique program may be required for the 
purpose. 

But the doors of the agencies of the church which are effective in their 
approaches to the urban man should not be closed. Christian elementary 
education should be maintained and extended in the inner city. 

VicTOoR STREUFERT 


A Constant Challenge The Sunday school has become a great mis- 
: sion agency in our church. It opens the 


doors into many unchurched homes in the community. Statistics show that 
in the 4,500 Sunday schools of our Synod in North America we have an en- 
rollment of more than 66,000 children from non-Lutheran homes. 

Through the efforts of teachers, pastors, and lay workers many of these 
children are gained for confirmation instruction, and congregations which 
maintain parish schools gain an appreciable number of these children as 


pupils. 
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Furthermore, the doors thus opened into unchurched homes in the com- 
munity provide opportunity for mission work among the adults — the parents 
and older children in those homes. It is gratifying to note that an appreciable 
number of these men and women have been gained for adult confirmation 
classes. 


But there is another observation which we cannot avoid making. We see 
on the occasions of special church services, such as the children’s Christmas 
Eve service, the familiar faces of men and women from homes of children 
participating in the service whom we do not meet worshiping with us in our 
regular services during the year. True, there are some whom we see regularly 
on the church premises on Sunday mornings bringing and calling for their 
children who attend our Sunday school, but we do not meet them in church. 


The question arises: Are constant endeavors being made to gain these 
people for the church and for the Lord? If so, we may commit our concern 
for them to the Lord. His time schedule is hidden from us. The occasion 
may soon arrive when the Lord lets us see the results of our efforts. 


Nevertheless, the observation of straying sheep in and near the field where 
we are privileged to be shepherds must keep us on the alert. The Great Shep- 
herd expects vigilance from His undershepherds. We can visit homes in the 
interest of the children enrolled in our school or Sunday school; we may ex- 
tend invitations to special events scheduled on our congregation’s calendar; 
we may have social contacts with these fellow citizens and coheirs of salvation. 
All these opportunities should challenge us to be active undershepherds of 
our Lord, also by trying to bring into His flock such straying sheep as seem 
to be content to wander about and merely observe us and our flock from the 
distance. aKa 


Catching Up with God’s Blessings. A good indication of what 

is happening in Synod is our 
gradually increasing rate of gain in membership. During the 10 years pre- 
ceding 1927, for instance, our membership grew by about 1 per cent a year. 
During the last 17 years our membership has grown about 3 per cent a year. 
Our rate of gain is more than three times what it was in the 1920s. 


We could say many things about those figures; we shall limit ourselves 
to two. First, let us thank God for blessing us with such a splendid record 
of growth. Surely the Lord has prospered the consecrated efforts of our pastors, 
teachers, and people who have borne faithful witness to His Word. We have 
planted and watered, but God has given the increase. 


Secondly, in view of this gradually accelerating growth in membership, 
who could fail to give wholehearted support to our church’s current effort to 


improve and expand her facilities for training tomorrow's pastors, teachers, 
and missionaries? 
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A church which is likely to double her membership before thisyear’s babies 
reach the age of 25 (we shall do just that if God continues to bless us as 
He has in the past two decades) could hardly afford not to make provision 
now for the training of an adequate supply of workers to meet the needs of 
her rapidly expanding program. 

Twentieth-century Christians, remembering their Savior’s commission to 
them and the assurance of His continued blessing, will advance restively and 
courageously. By praying that the Lord of the church “may send forth laborers 
into His harvest,” by encouraging gifted young men and women to prepare 
for the preaching and teaching ministry, and by letting our Lord employ liberal 
shares of His entrusted material wealth to expand His kingdom, we are simply 
helping our church to catch up with God’s blessings, which are already far 
ahead of us. E. F. BRAUER 


Five generations of American citizens have enjoyed individual freedom as 
a matter of course. The present population of America, with the exception of 
a comparatively few immigrants, was born into freedom and would find it 
difficult even to conceive of living under any other circumstances. And yet no 
nation in all human history has ever achieved lasting freedom. 

The men who worked on the creation of the Constitution all knew that 
freedom had never existed for long anywhere, and that no nation had even 
become a world leader and survived. 

Among the most notable world leaders whose histories we have available 
in great detail are Old Babylon, Ancient Egypt, Assyria, Egypt under the 
Pharoahs, New Babylon, Phoenicia, Persia, Greece, in which Sparta and Athens 
represented two kinds of government, and Rome. Many of the achievements 
of these nations contributed to the march of human progress. 

Babylon developed the basic science of astronomy, the duodecimal system 
of numbers, and an early form of the calendar; Egypt challenged man’s 
imagination up through the centuries by building the pyramids; Assyria built 
the first roads known to mankind, constructed canals for irrigation, and grew 
the first cotton known to the world; Greece became the fountain-head of great 
architecture and art, and the cradle of man’s first experiment with democracy; 
Rome contributed a great republic, established remarkable courts of justice, and 
made notable achievements in art and music. 

The three major causes of the downfall of these nations of the past were: 
political decay, economic decay, moral decay. The decline and fall of each 
nation was characterized by these three common causes — and we should note 
well that each cause was something over which people had control. Many of 
these nations established some degree of individual freedom which lasted for 
a while. In each case, government ultimately became too powerful, and the 
citizens too indifferent to what was going on around them. 

Rome’s downfall was preceded by the government’s attempt to bribe the 
people into inaction against the political and moral decay within government. 
The government provided the populace with “bread and circuses” — meaning 
that it undertook to feed the people and to provide entertainment at the 
coliseum games. The decay went from bad to worse — and the people didn’t 
seem to care. Rome’s downfall ushered in the 1,000-year-long Dark Ages for 
mankind. 

Yes, human history presents powerful lessons. Will enough Americans 
recognize these lessons and understand their significance? The future of 
freedom will be determined on this question.— Dr. Grorcr S. BENson, 
Director, National Education Program 
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A MEMO FROM MO 


1, 1959 
Dear Erna: November 1, 


Have just cleaned out my files and coat pockets. Rather than pitch out 
items that may be of value to you, I’m sending a few clippings along. Maybe 
you can use them. If not, feed your furnace with them. 


Thoughtfully yours, 
MO 


Enclosures — 5 


RELIGION WITH A BONUS 


Alice, Tex., April 1 (AP) —A green trading stamp was attached to letters 
mailed to members of First Baptist Church here by T. G. Peters, superin- 
tendent of the church school. 

Come to Sunday: school, he told the congregation members, and they would 
get two more green stamps for each one received by mail. Attendance was 
up substantially the next Sunday. 


LEADERS 
A leader is best Fail to honor people, 
When people barely know that he exists, They fail to honor you, 
Not so good when people obey and acclaim But of a good leader, who talks little, 
him, When his work is done, his aim fulfilled, 
Worst when they despise him. They will all say, “We did this ourselves.” 


LAOTSE 
GETS ALL A’S BUT RUNS AWAY 


North Grosvenor Dale, Conn., March 6 (AP) — Richard Allen, 10, fifth- 
grade public school pupil, wasn’t satisfied with his report card Monday and 
left home. 

His father, Perley, disclosed today the boy left the report card and a note 
and took off. His mother had told him to bring home a good report card. 

Richard’s note read: “Dear Mom and Dad: I know it is a bad one, but that 
I cannot help. I will come home when everything is settled over me. But if 
you hit me when I come back, I will run away the next day. Put food on the 
porch for me. Put the milk money on the porch with my lunch.” 

Instead, his father followed footprints in the snow to a cabin in the woods 
and brought Richard home. 

The report card? It had exclusively “A’s.” — 

Father explained Richard was aiming for A-plus. 


MAKE INTERRUPTIONS COUNT 


On one of our school visits last spring we happened to get in on a conver- 
sation about how hard it is to keep classes going around the interruptions of 
special activities, practices for programs, etc., in the spring — especially when 
part of the class goes and part stays put. One teacher said she prepared for 
these days through the year by stockpiling a number of word games — some 
pencil-and-paper, but mostly oral—to use with her “leftovers” when large 
groups of students were absent. She mentioned the old party game of “Ghost,” 
for instance, as especially popular with her English classes — and such nice 
spelling practice, too! Sounds like a very good idea along about now. 


HONOLULU TEMPERATURE INSURANCE 


If on your trip to Hawaii the noon temperature in Honolulu is less than 
75° for more than one half of your stay (providing your trip exceeds 5 days), 
the underwriter will refund your entire Northwest Airlines round trip fare 
in most cases. See your Northwest Airlines agent for complete details. 


Worship in the Scriptures and the Confessions 


F. SAMUEL JANzZOW * 


The range and complexity of the 
subject of worship may be suggested 
by indicating some of the distinctions 
that have been made by those who 
have explored the worship of God’s 
people from the earliest times to the 
post-Reformation era. These writers 
have variously defined the essence of 
worship, have distinguished between 
the characteristics of worship, and 
have analyzed many private and cor- 
porate worship forms and practices. 
Examining the worship patterns of 
Old and New Testament times, they 
have related or contrasted such ele- 
ments as these: Priestly ritual and 
prophetic ardor, fixed temple cere- 
monial and synagogic freedom, elab- 
orate liturgical richness and primitive 
simplicity. They have distinguished 
between elements in worship on the 
basis of their appeal to, and involve- 
ment of, the intellect, the emotions, 
and the will; between elements of 
faith’s receptivity of divine actions 
and gifts, and elements of love's re- 
sponse in adoration, praise, thanks- 
giving, prayer, and action; between 
elements of proclamation and teach- 
ing, of sacramental action, and of 
ethical decision — not to speak of all 
that is involved in analyzing individ- 
ual liturgical orders of worship or the 
contributions, by way of symbolical 
value, of various auditory, visual, dra- 
matic, and literary arts. 

It seems legitimate for the purpose 
of a limited discussion of this very 
wide subject to approach it through 
the Lutheran Confessions. For in 
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marked distinction from much that 
has been written on the subject of 
worship the confessions get to the 
heart of the matter, emphasize the 
essence of Scriptural teaching regard- 
ing worship, and single-mindedly re- 
late discussions of the manifestations 
and forms of worship to its center. 
The writers of the Lutheran Confes- 
sions are like a man on the inside of 
the home that is his castle to protect 
him as he defends it rather than like 
someone circling about the building 
to point out salable features to a cli- 
ent. It is a joyous experience for an 
heir of the confessions to find that his 
concept of worship is rooted in the 
heart of the Scriptures —in the sin- 
ner’s justification by the free grace of 
God for the sake of the merits of 
Christ. For every artery in the wor- 
ship life of the church, the body of 
Christ, goes out from this center, every 
movement of its worship life in Christ 
is fed and sustained from this center, 
and to this center its blood stream 
must keep returning for purification 
and new life. 

The confessions do not, of course, 
deal with the concept of worship in 
any single article. They have no sys- 
tematic treatment of the subject of 
worship, any more than they treat the 
doctrine of Scripture systematically 
in any single article. But just as the 
testimony of the confessions to the 


inspiration, authority, and inerrancy 


* Associate professor of Religion and 
English at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, IIl. 
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of Holy Scriptures is all the stronger 
for being the unquestioned base of 
theological operations, so it is a posi- 
tion of strength that the confessions 
take it for granted that the true pur- 
pose of life is the proper worship of 
the only God. Their concern through- 
out is to promote and defend the true 
worship and to reject all forms of 
false worship. 

Underlying the term divine worship 
as used in the confessions is the idea 
of service honoring and reverencing 
God. The expressions worship and 
service are used interchangeably in 
the English version for the word cul- 
tus in the Latin text and the word 
Gottesdienst or such expressions as 
Ehre tun in the German text. The 
German and Latin expressions in turn 
are connected by the confessions with 
the New Testament Greek word la- 
treia. Latreia originally meant the 
services rendered by a hired servant 
as distinguished from the services 
rendered under compulsion by a 
slave. Of various possible Biblical 
synonyms for worship the confessions 
prefer the word latreia perhaps be- 
cause of the confessional concern to 
combat the slavish and legalistic char- 
acter of Roman worship. 

The confessions, then, think of wor- 
ship as service to God. But they im- 
mediately present the magnificent, 
divine paradox that the highest serv- 
ice to God, the prime and essential 
activity of Christian worship, is to ac- 
cept gifts from Him; divine service, 
divine worship, is receiving the free 
gift of grace from God, and it is a re- 
fusal of divine worship to try to offer 
to Him gifts and services that are in- 
tended to merit His favor. Worship, 
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in its inception, in its essential char- 
acter, and in its chief activity, is an 
activity of a faith that takes, receives, 
and holds the gift of grace that Christ 
offers. To take the gift of Christ by 
faith is the highest honor, the best 
service, the chief worship that a man 
can render to God, and it is this — 
with all that it implies — that God de- 
sires of the worshiper. For God de- 
sires to be and remain God, the Good 
Giver, and if man wants to assume 
the position of a good giver, having 
no goodness and no gifts that he can 
offer, then he is actually trying to as- 
sume God’s position, trying to be the 
object of worship rather than the wor- 
shiper. To make this point the Large 
Catechism uses the image of a feudal 
lord and his vassals. A vassal had to 
look to his liege lord for everything. 
Because of the nature of his relation- 
ship to his lord he could not possibly 
put his lord in his debt by the services 
he rendered to him, for he was com- 
pletely dependent on his lord, and 
whatever he had with which to serve 
him was from his lord in the first 
place. He was in his lord’s debt, not 
the other way around. But this rela- 
tionship is turned upside down when 
man tries to put God in his debt by 
rendering Him services. And_ this, 
says Luther, is 
a false worship and extreme idolatry 
. . . that seeks in its own works help, 
consolation, and salvation, presumes to 
wrest heaven from God, and reckons 
how many bequests it has made, how 
often it has fasted, celebrated Mass, 
etc. Upon such things it depends, and 
of them it boasts, as though unwilling 
to receive anything from God as a gift, 
but desires itself to earn or merit it 
superabundantly, just as though He 
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must serve us and were our debtor, 
and we his liege lords. What is this 
but elevating and regarding ourselves 
as God?,. . . We are to trust in God 
alone, and look to Him and expect 
from Him naught but good.1 
The greatest good which we receive 
from God as a free gift is His own 
righteousness through Christ’s  re- 
demptive work. Isaiah sings about 
this: “I will greatly rejoice in the 
Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my 
God; for He hath clothed me with the 
garments of salvation, He hath cov- 
ered me with the robe of righteous- 
ness” (Is. 61:10). Such faith as takes 
and rejoices in the gracious gift of 
imputed righteousness, trusts the 
Liege Lord, wears His livery, and 
bears His name, is the heartbeat of 
divine worship. Describing faith as 
“the latreia which receives the bene- 
fits offered by God,” the Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession declares, 
“Thus God wishes Himself to be 
known, thus He wishes Himself to be 
worshiped, that from Him we receive 
benefits, and receive them, too, be- 
cause of His mercy, and not because 
of our merits” (IV, 60). In another 
place, after quoting the passage 
“There is therefore now no condem- 
nation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus,” the document continues: 
This faith gives God the honor, gives 
God that which is His own, in this, 
that, by receiving the promises, it 
obeys Him. Just as Paul also says, 
Rom. 4, 20: “He staggered not at the 
promises of God through unbelief, but 
was strong in faith, giving glory to 
God.” Thus the worship and divine 
service of the Gospel is to receive 


1 Martin Luther, The Large Catechism, 
in Concordia Triglotta (St.Louis, 1921), 
p. 585. 
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from God gifts; on the contrary, the 
worship of the Law is to offer and 
present our gifts to God. We can, 
however, offer nothing to God unless 
we have first been reconciled and 
born again. This passage, too, brings 
the greatest consolation, as the chief 
worship of the Gospel is to wish to 
receive remission of sins, grace, and 
righteousness. Of this worship Christ 
says, John 6, 40: “This is the will of 
Him that sent Me, that everyone 
which seeth the Son, and believeth on 
Him, may have everlasting life.” 
(III, 188 f.) 


An example of faith’s worship is the 
sinful woman in the Pharisee’s house: 


The woman came with the opinion 
concerning Christ that with Him the 
remission of sins should be sought. 
This worship is the highest worship 
of Christ. Nothing greater could she 
ascribe to Christ. To seek from Him 
the remission of sins was truly to 
acknowledge the Messiah. Now thus 
to think of Christ, thus to worship 
Him, thus to embrace Him, is truly 
to believe. (III 33) 


If reception by faith of God’s gift 
is the highest worship of God, then 
not to receive the gift is the greatest 
dishonor toward God. 


If anyone doubts whether sins are 
remitted him, he dishonors Christ, 
since he judges that his sin is greater 
or more efficacious than the death and 
promise of Christ; although Paul says, 
Rom. 5, 20: “Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound,” i.e., 
that mercy is more comprehensive 
(more powerful, richer, and stronger) 
than sin. If any one thinks that he 
obtains the remission of sins because 
he loves, he dishonors Christ. (III 28) 


But the gift cannot be received un- 
less it is offered. Christ ordained that 
the church itself should proclaim in 
His name that which it must keep re- 
ceiving in order to live a life of true 
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worship, a life of faith. The two ac- 
tivities, proclaiming and_ believing, 
are necessary counterparts of each 
other, really two aspects of the same 
activity, for Scripture links faith and 
the confession of faith to each other. 
This explains how the same confes- 
sions at one time speak of faith in the 
Gospel as the highest service of God 
and at another time call the preaching 
of the Gospel the highest service, in 
such passages as this:. 
Of all acts of worship that is the 
greatest, most holy, most necessary, 
and highest, which God has required 
as the highest in the First and the 
Second Commandment, namely, to 
preach the Word of God. For the 
ministry is the highest office in the 
Church. Now, if this worship is 
omitted, how can there be knowledge 
of God, the doctrine of Christ, or the 
Gospel? But the chief service of God 
is to teach the Gospel. (XV 42) 
Justifying faith in Christ was the 
heart of true worship in the Old Tes- 
tament as it is in the New Testament. 
This eliminates the alleged conflict 
which some scholarship says existed 
between the Old Testament sacrificial 
system under the direction of the 
priesthood and the ministry of the 
prophets who denounced their sacri- 
fices. For the intent both of the sac- 
rifices and of the prophetic ministry 
was to prepare for, and call to, a liv- 
ing faith in God and His Christ. The 
prophets only denounced the dead 
formalism of those who imagined that 
outward performance was true wor- 
ship even though they continued liy- 
ing in their sins and in their unbelief. 
The prophets castigated such dead 
worship, much as the confessions con- 
demn the monkish worship of their 
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contemporaries. Regarding the na- 
ture of Old Testament worship the 
confessions declare: 
Throughout the prophets and the 
psalms this worship, this latreia, 
is highly praised, although the Law 
does not teach the gratuitous remis- 
sion of sins. But the Fathers knew the 
promise concerning Christ that God 
for Christ’s sake wished to remit sins. 
Therefore, since they understood that 
Christ would be the price for our sins, 
they knew that our works are not 
a price for so great a matter (could 
not pay so great a debt). Accordingly, 
they received gratuitous mercy and 
remission of sins by faith, just as the 
saints in the New Testament. (IV 57) 
Now, such worship as by faith takes 
shelter in the heart of God’s Word 
will also reach out and trustingly take 
from God all that He says and gives 
in the rest of His Holy Scripture. 
Thus Paul tells Felix, “This I confess 
unto thee that after the way which 
they call heresy, so worship I the God 
of my fathers, believing all things 
which are written in the Law and the 
prophets,” and then he mentions one 
doctrine in particular, the Old Testa- 
ment teaching of the resurrection of 
the body (Acts 24:14, 15). Thus wor- 
ship, which is essentially a confident, 
glad reception, under the Spirit’s in- 
fluence, of the grace of God in Christ, 
ultimately includes a trusting re- 
sponse to all that the Spirit of God 
has recorded in the Scriptures. For 
out of the root of the tree grow the 
branches, twigs, and leaves. Each of 
the many truths of Scripture is or- 
ganically connected with the heart of 
Christian doctrine and worship which 
we have been discussing. This may 
best be illustrated by pointing to such 
important Scriptural and confessional 
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distinctions as that of Law and Gos- 
pel, and in the psychology of justifi- 
cation, that of contrition, faith, and 
the fruits of faith. These distinctions 
are implicit in such passages as the 
one about to be quoted from the 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession. 
Having discussed justifying faith, the 
essence of Christian worship, the 
writer of the Apology wants to make 
sure that this faith is not confused 
with a mere intellectual apprehen- 
sion, and therefore he explains how 
justifying faith is obtained. After 
quoting Christ’s command that “re- 
pentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in His name,” he goes on 
to say that God’s Word 


convicts all men that they are under 
sin, that they all are subject to eternal 
wrath and death, and offers, for 
Christ’s sake, remission of sin and 
justification, which is received by 
faith. The preaching of repentance, 
which accuses us, terrifies consciences 
with true and grave terrors. (For the 
preaching of repentance, or this dec- 
laration of the Gospel:? Amend your 
lives! Repent! when it truly pene- 
trates the heart, terrifies the con- 
science, and is no jest, but a great 
terror, in which the conscience feels 
its misery and sin, and the wrath of 
God.) In these [terrors], hearts ought 
again to receive consolation. This 
happens if they believe the promise 
of Christ, that for His sake we have 
remission of sins. This faith, encour- 
aging and consoling in these fears, 
receives remission of sins, justifies and 
quickens. For this consolation is a new 
and spiritual life. (IV 62) 


Accordingly, the prerequisite for 
worshiping God with faith’s response 


2 The term “Gospel” is here used in the 
wider sense of “Word of God,” which in- 
cludes the Law. 
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to His gift of grace in the Gospel is 
that the Holy Spirit, through the di- 
vine Law, gives a person the terrible 
knowledge of his sins, or the contri- 
tion and terrors of conscience which 
bring the sinner down to hell and 
cause wrath and death. This contri- 
tion becomes godly sorrow and an 
element of worship only when the 
same God who in the Law has re- 
vealed His anger shows the sinner 
the wonders of His grace and love in 
Christ, a love that covers both Prod- 
igal and Pharisee with the robe of 
His perfect righteousness. Now the 
sinner, whether he once was a Zac- 
chaeus or a Nicodemus, has become 
a new creation, a true worshiper. He 
is on the King’s highway to heaven. 
Indeed, he has passed from death to 
the life that is eternal. His way of 
life is in heaven. For where there is 
forgiveness of sins, there is also life 
and blessedness. Faith’s new song 
follows the melody of the Gloria in 
Excelsis. 

But does the confessional emphasis 
on worship as justifying faith set 
aside God’s Law and the worship of 
God demanded by the Law? That is, 
does it minimize such aspects of wor- 
ship as love of God, adoration, praise, 
song, prayer, intercession, offerings, 
fellowship, works of charity, and 
whatever else may be included in the 
worship life of the Christian Church? 
For these are the things which the 
divine Law of love demands of wor- 
shipers. Far from eliminating the 
Law and its observance, faith’s Gos- 
pel worship establishes them. It is 
true that we must exclude the law 
of love and all that it requires the 
worshiper to be and do when we ask 
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how he may be justified and recon- 
ciled to God. For “if faith receive 
the remission of sins on account of 
love, the remission of sins will always 
be uncertain, because we never love 
as much as we ought.” Yet the law 
of love and worship as responding 
love toward God truly come into their 
own precisely then, and only then, 
when we worship God by faith in His 
gift. “Yea, we do not love unless our 
hearts are firmly convinced that the 
remission of sins has been granted 
us.” (IV 110) 

Love, say the confessions, “is the 
highest work of the Law” (III 109). 
It is the latreia, or worship, which 
God intends for us when justifying us 
and giving us faith, new birth, the 
Holy Spirit. 

Because . . . faith brings the Holy 

Ghost, and produces in hearts a new 

life, it is mecessary that it should 

produce spiritual movements in hearts. 

And what these movements are, the 

prophet, Jer. 31, 33, shows, when he 

says: “I will put My Law into their 
inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts.” Therefore, when we have 
been justified by faith and regen- 
erated, we begin to fear and love 

God, to pray to Him, to expect from 

Him aid, to give thanks and praise 

Him, and to obey Him in afflictions. 


We begin also to love our neighbors. 
(III 4) 


Thus St. Paul, after telling Felix that 
he worshiped God by believing all 
that was written in the Scriptures, 
mentions as another and concomitant 
element of his worship of God that 
he keeps his conscience void of of- 
fense toward God and man (Acts 
24:16). For with intellect, will, and 
heart renewed by the Holy Spirit and 
the faith He gives them to trust the 


Gospel of grace, the regenerate now 
co-operate willingly as the Spirit leads 
them to bring to God the fruits of the 
Spirit, the fruits of faith, and the 
worship and services of love that God 
prescribes. As The Formula of Con- 
cord puts it: 


When man has been converted, and 
is thus enlightened, and his will is 
renewed, it is then that man wills 
what is good (so far as he is re- 
generate or a new man), and “delights 
in the Law of God after the inward 
man,” Rom. 7:22, and henceforth does 
good to such an extent and as long 
as he is impelled by God’s Spirit, as 
Paul says, Rom. 8:14: “For as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.” And this im- 
pulse of the Holy Ghost is not a co- 
actio, or coercion, but the converted 
man does good spontaneously, as 

David says, Ps.110,4: “Thy people 

shall be willing in the day of Thy 

power.” (FCSD II 68) 

The fruits of the Spirit in private 
and public worship necessarily follow 
and accompany the justifying faith 
by which the worshiper has been 
wrapped about with the perfect 
righteousness of Christ. For here ap- 
plies. Luther’s statement quoted in 
The Formula of Concord: 

Faith is a divine work in us that 

changes us and regenerates us of God, 

and puts to death the old Adam, 
makes us entirely different men in 
heart, spirit, mind, and all powers, 
and brings with it the Holy Ghost. 

Oh, it is a living, busy, active, power- 

ful thing that we have in faith, so 

that it is impossible for it not to do 

good without ceasing. . . . It is im- 

possible to separate works from faith, 

yea, just as impossible as it is for 
heat and light to be separated from 

fire.” (IV 10) 

Only a dead faith could be unfruit- 
ful in such acts of worship as prayer, 
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praise, thanksgiving, adoration, and 
whatever belongs to that which God 
desires of the worshiping church. 
These acts do not make the worshiper 
righteous before God, nor is it by his 
fruitfulness in worship acts that the 
worshiper’s faith is strengthened and 
retained (IV 19 ff.). The strengthen- 
ing of, and the preservation in, justi- 
fying faith is God’s gift, God’s work, 
through the application of the uncon- 
ditional Gospel. But faith’s worship 
that receives is necessarily productive 
of love’s worship that gives. The rec- 
onciled and adopted child loves the 
Father and delights in the require- 
ments of His Law of love after the 
inward man. Therefore acts of wor- 
ship are necessary and not optional. 
But though necessary and always 
present where faith exists, a Chris- 
tian’s acts of worship are far from 
perfect. “We receive in this life only 
the first-fruits of the Spirit,” sanctifi- 
cation is only in its beginnings, and 
the combat and struggle of the flesh 
against the spirit remains even in the 
elect and truly regenerate men: for 
there is a great difference perceptible 
among Christians not only in this, that 
one is weak and another strong in 
spirit, but each Christian, moreover, 
experiences in himself that at one 
time he is joyful in spirit, and at 
another fearful and alarmed; at one 
time ardent in love, strong in faith 
and hope, and at another cold and 
weak.” (II 68) 
Thus the total worship of a Chris- 
tian, faith and its fruits, is imperfect 
this side of heaven. Yet the worshiper 
and his acts of worship are pleasing 
and acceptable to God for the sake 
of Christ. Our imperfections in wor- 
ship are covered by the perfect robe 
of Christ’s righteousness, 
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The will of God, however, is the 
progressive sanctification of the wor- 
shiper and the cleansing and perfect- 
ing of all his acts of worship. Our 
God wishes to conform us ever more 
completely to the image of Christ, 
His Son, in whose worship of the 
Father there was no flaw whatever. 

What is the process by which God 
perfects our acts of worship? The 
Formula of Concord, having pointed 
out that the imperfections of believers 
make necessary the application of the 
Law, declares that because of the 
lusts of the flesh “the truly believing, 
elect, and regenerate children of God 
need in this life not only the daily 
instruction and admonition, warning, 
and threatening of the Law, but also 
frequent punishments, that they may 
be roused and follow the Spirit of 
God, as it is written Ps. 119:71: ‘It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted, 
that I might learn Thy statutes” 
(VI 9). But though the Law indeed 
commands love’s perfect worship and 
shows us what perfect worship re- 
quires, 

It does not give the power and ability 

to begin and do it; but the Holy 

Ghost, who is given and received, not 

through the Law, but through the 

preaching of the Gospel, Gal. 3, 14, 

renews the heart. Thereafter the Holy 

Ghost employs the Law so as to teach 

the regenerate from it, and to point 

out and show them in the Ten Com- 
mandments what is the “good and 

acceptable will of God,” Rom. 12, 2, 

in what “good works God hath before 

ordained that they should walk,” Eph. 

2,10. He exhorts them thereto, and 

when they are idle, negligent, and 

rebellious in this matter because of 
the flesh, He reproves them on that 
account through the Law, so that He 
carries both offices together: He slays 
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and makes alive; He leads into hell 

and brings up again. . . . Therefore, 

as often as believers stumble, they are 
reproved by the Holy Spirit from the 

Law, and by the same Spirit are raised 

up and comforted again with the 

preaching of the Holy Gospel. 

(VI 7 ff.) 

The relationship of Christian wor- 
ship to the heart of Scripture, the 
doctrine of justification, and to the 
closely related doctrines of Law and 
Gospel, is of great practical impor- 
tance for the teaching and worshiping 
church in promoting the true worship 
of God. The following principles and 
practices deserve emphasis in this 
connection under the direction of the 
Scriptures and the confessions. 


1. Separating Law and Gospel as 
far as heaven is from earth, we must 
teach that no act of worship com- 
manded in God’s Law, and certainly 
no act of worship instituted by mere 
human tradition, custom, or ordi- 
nance, justifies the sinner and wins 
him the favor of God. Services and 
acts of worship —and this includes 
hearing the Gospel, being baptized, 
attending Holy Communion — do not 
justify by virtue of the external per- 
formance. If they did, then true wor- 
ship could take place even without 
faith or while living in mortal sin. 
As the confessions point out, the very 
services and sacrifices which the Old 
Testament Law had commanded were 
denounced and condemned by God 
when they came to be regarded as 
earning divine favor by those who 
continued living in their sins and in 
their unbelief. 


2. We must use the Law to give 


and to keep alive the knowledge of 
sin. 
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3. But we must realize that this 
use of the divine Law is an alien 
function of Christ and His Spirit. For 
the Law by itself can only drive men 
away from God into open defiance, 
self-righteous security, or despair. 

4, It must be clear to us that Christ 
gives His Holy Spirit and wins men 
over to true worship of God only 
through His Gospel in Word and 
Sacraments, in which He gives and 
imputes His perfect righteousness to 
the morally imperfect and creates and 
keeps alive in them the faith to wrap 
themselves in these merits of Christ. 
We must never tire of receiving for 
ourselves and announcing to others 
the grace of God that freely justifies 
the sinner for His Son’s sake. If this 
Gospel ceases to be our central con- 
cern, true worship can only deterio- 
rate in spite of the most energetic 
efforts to promote it. The confessions 
point out that it was a concern to in- 
crease acts of worship in the church 
which led Rome to praise these acts 
as means of gaining God’s favor. And 
so Rome obscured and lost the sav- 
ing Gospel. Now, in our own concern 
for growth in worship, we must main- 
tain the centrality of the Gospel of 
forgiveness. For it alone is the means 
by which the Holy Spirit gives and 
preserves and strengthens the justify- 
ing faith. And that faith alone, which 
is to say, Christ alone when appre- 
hended by faith, is the source of new 
life in intellect, heart, and will, of 
victory over the flesh, of true love, of 
genuine acts of divine service. Growth 
in worship depends on growth in 
grace and in the knowledge of Christ, 
our Righteousness and our Lord. 


5. But if the Gospel is not to fail in 
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its purpose of strengthening faith and 
its worship, the Law, too, must con- 
tinue to perform its functions for the 
Christian. The first function of the 
Law in Christian worship is that of 
exposing and subduing the flesh that 
remains in the Christian worshiper. 
The second is that by which it guides 
the redeemed into an understanding 
of the kinds of worship acts that will 
best please God. Without the con- 
tinued proper use of the Law in these 
functions the Gospel would operate 
in a psychological vacuum, for with- 
out the knowledge of sin there can 
be no knowledge of the meaning of 
salvation, and without directions for 
sanctification the dynamic motivating 
force of the Gospel becomes a motor 
that idles and eventually stalls. 


6. At this point we must follow the 
Scriptures and the confessions in 
sharply distinguishing between acts 
of worship that God has commanded 
and such as are set by tradition or 
promoted by popular or ecclesiastical 
pressure. 

The former are necessary, not to 
earn justification, of course, but as 
signs and exercises and evidences of 
faith in a free justification. These 
divinely ordained worship acts are of 
two kinds: those involving the means 
of grace — the Gospel Word, Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, Absolution — and 
those, like adoration and prayer, 
which involve love’s response to the 
gift of grace. The latter are simply 
fruits of a living faith and of the Holy 
Spirit living in the worshiper; they 
are molded under the Spirit’s wise 
husbandry by the application of Scrip- 
tural precept and example to the lives 
of all who have received life from the 
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Sun of righteousness and the dew of 
His Gospel. But the former worship 
acts, those that involve the means of 
grace, include two elements psycho- 
logically. One is that as acts of justi- 
fying faith they are but the taking 
and appropriation of the free gift. 
The other is that they are also acts 
of loving obedience to God’s will and 
as such have the character of being 
fruits of faith and of the Spirit. The 
confessions therefore do not hesitate 
to speak even of the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, together with all 
other worship acts, as having a Eu- 
charistic and sacrificial element in the 
sense of being an offering of obedi- 
ence and thanksgiving to the Lord in 
gratitude for His mercy in Christ. 
(AP XIII 3; XXIV 77-88) 

As for the forms, ceremonies, and 
appointments of worship for which 
there is no Scriptural command, they 
are adiaphora, i. e., matters left to the 
free choice of Christians, provided 
they do not imply any false doctrine. 

A danger connected with external 
forms, ceremonies, and appointments 
of worship is always that people will 
tend to equate them with true wor- 
ship if they like them and with false 
worship if they do not. But the 
aesthetic sense is no criterion of the 
true worship. External forms, cere- 
monies, and appointments are neither 
here nor there when the question is 
how to worship God in spirit and in 
truth. 

Nevertheless, the confessions are 
very mindful of the considerable value 
of these externals. They point out 
that the fathers had both rites and 
traditions in worship for three good 
reasons: (1) “They observed human 
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rites for the sake of bodily advan- 
tage,” for example, “that the people 
might know at what time they should 
assemble.” (2) They observed them 
“that, for the sake of example, all 
things in the churches might be done 
in order and becomingly.” (3) They 
observed them so “that the common 
people might receive a sort of train- 
ing. For the distinctions of times and 
the variety of rites are of service in 
admonishing the common people” 
(XV 20). The confessions, accord- 
ingly, approve of worship ceremonies 
and traditions if these are the motives 
for their observation. All three mo- 
tives or purposes have a Scriptural 
basis, for the command to assemble 
for worship implies provision of suit- 
able times and places, and the Scrip- 
tural injunctions are very familiar that 
all things in the church should be 
done decently and in order and that 
all worship forms and practices should 
be evaluated in the light of their con- 
tribution to the spiritual upbuilding 
of the body of Christ. 

St. Paul’s application of the last of 
these principles to the worship sit- 
uation in Corinth is illuminating 
(1 Cor. 14). In this congregation pub- 
lic worship was very free and highly 
emotional. Anyone could contribute, 
but the worship contributions, Paul 
wrote, should be such as all could 
share and by which the whole con- 
gregation could be edified. The 
speaking in unknown tongues posed 
a problem. The speaking in unknown 
tongues seems to have been an emo- 
tional outpouring of apparently mean- 
ingless sounds expressive of the 
worshipers adoration of God. Paul 
does not forbid this ecstatic form of 
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worship, but if it is to have a place 
in public worship its meanings must 
be explained by one to whom the 
Holy Spirit had given the gift of 
interpreting and explaining these 
sounds. The principle was that what- 
ever takes place in corporate worship 
should edify or build up spiritually 
the whole body. In this connection 
Paul stresses the understanding. All 
that takes place in public worship 
should be made intelligible to the 
understanding so that all might profit. 
But ecstatic worship in the spirit is 
a form of private worship. If others, 
therefore, are to share in it and profit 
by it, its meaning must be made in- 
telligible to them. It would be worth- 
while, if space permitted, to explore 
the implications of this principle to 
the use of the arts in corporate wor- 
ship. Under what conditions do they 
spiritually edify the worshiping 
congregation? 

The confessions also point out the 
conditions under which the adiaphora 
become definitely involved with mat- 
ters of conscience and_ principle. 
When the use or nonuse of these 
human traditions endangers Christian 
faith and doctrine, then preservation 
of faith and of a good conscience in 
the worshiper must be given preced- 
ence over individual or group pref- 
erence in regard to these externals. 
On the basis of the Scriptural doc- 
trine of offense the confessions go to 
considerable lengths to establish the 
double principle that a given exter- 
nal of worship should be eliminated 
if it gives offense to weak consciences 
and that, on the other hand, such ex- 
ternals should rather be retained than 
that weak consciences should be of- 
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fended by any crass break with cus- 
tom. This principle, therefore, cuts 
both ways, and it is always the strong 
and confident Christians who are 
called upon by the Lord of the church 
to yield the right of way to weaker 
brethren. Here again, if space al- 
lowed, it would be valuable for us 
as members of a liturgical church to 
explore the implications of this prin- 
ciple to work done in communities 
and at social levels where the more 
free, spontaneous manner of worship 
followed by the apostolic church 
would be better understood and more 
appreciated than liturgical formality 
and the use of vestments. For the 
early church certainly was without 
benefit of clerical vestments and 
churchly appointments, and the ex- 
tent of its use of formal liturgical ele- 
ments is a matter of debate. The 
vitality and spiritual richness of its 
worship life in the Spirit, however, 
is a thing of joy and an example to 
the church of every generation. 
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Finally, the confessional statements 
that resulted from the Adiaphoristic 
Controversy emphasize that when- 
ever anyone insists under threat of 
persecution on our acceptance of cer- 
tain externals of worship as though 
they were God’s will and necessary 
for true worship and for the unity of 
the church, then we must for con- 
science’ sake refuse to comply. This 
principle was the basis of St. Paul’s 
refusal to let Titus submit to the rite 
of circumcision, although he had 
Timothy circumcised when it was a 
question of yielding to weak Chris- 
tians. It is this same principle on the 
basis of which we refuse to baptize 
by immersion, in itself a perfectly 
legitimate form of Baptism, although 
we freely yield to local congregational 
customs in matters of liturgy or 
vestments. 

For what finally matters is that wor- 
ship be in spirit and in truth and that 
the worshiper be built up in the jus- 
tifying faith that works by love. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Every church is full of willing people. Some are willing to work; some 


are willing to let them. 


— Christianity has not been tried and found wanting; it has been found 


difficult and not tried. 


— The only time some people won’t pass the buck is when there is a 


collection. 


— When you spend half your time making promises, you'll find it takes the 


other half to make excuses. 


—A person could retire nicely in his old age if he could dispose of his 
experience for what it cost him. — The Education Digest 


— Failure is a far better teacher than Success, but she hardly ever finds any 


apples on her desk. 


— Only owls get a reputation for being wise by just hooting at things. 
— Everyone has his choice. He can either change his ways or endure the 


results. 


— Too many of us are like wheelbarrows — useful only when pushed, and 


too easily upset. 


The Purpose of Lutheran Teachers’ Conferences 
Wo. A. KRAMER * 


THE PURPOSE OF LUTHERAN 
TEACHERS’ CONFERENCES 

The Handbook of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod states the 
purpose of conferences thus: 

The official conferences of pastors and 

teachers shall be conducted for the 

spiritual and professional growth of 
their members. Attendance shall be 
obligatory. Matters pertaining to 

Christian doctrine and practice, to 

professional problems, to the proper 

conduct in office, to private study, to 
the welfare of the respective congre- 
gations and schools, to the work of 
the District and Synod at large, or 
any other professional matter shall at 
all times receive due and sympathetic 
attention. The members of the con- 
ferences shall aim to cultivate broth- 
erly fellowship, be mutually helpful 
in every way possible, and encourage, 
instruct, and admonish one another in 

a spirit of sincerity and Christian 

love. Professional conferences have no 

administrative functions. (4.111) 

An analysis of this paragraph re- 
duces it to three main points, the 
cultivation of (1) spiritual growth, 
(2) professional growth, and (8) 
Christian fellowship. 

The Synod considered these three 
purposes important enough to make 
attendance at official conferences 
(usually District conferences; some- 
times regional conferences covering 
the District) obligatory. A congrega- 
tion that without cause keeps its 
teacher or teachers from attending an 
official conference violates a synodical 
rule, and so does a teacher who skips 
a conference without cause. Confer- 
ences have excuse committees to deal 
with such cases. 


To hold conferences to the three 
purposes stated in the Handbook, the 
Synod expressly states that “profes- 
sional conferences have no adminis- 
trative functions,” that is, outside the 
administration of their own affairs. 
They cannot legislate for the Synod, 
the District, or any of its subdivisions. 
They are established strictly to foster 
spiritual growth, professional growth, 
and Christian fellowship. 


SpmiTuAL GRowTH 

Since spiritual growth comes only 
by the work of the Holy Spirit work- 
ing through God’s Word, it is evident 
that every conference should include 
a doctrinal paper and daily worship. 
The Handbook suggests study of 
“Christian doctrine and_ practice.” 
Doctrine could include any doctrine 
of Scripture. In the study of any doc- 
trine there can be three chief points 
of emphasis: (1) understanding of 
the doctrine, (2) implications of the 
doctrine for Christian life and church 
practice, (3) special importance of 
the doctrine in the process of Chris- 
tian education. As for worship, a 
conference of several days may well 
open with a church service, with or 
without Communion. Morning and 
afternoon sessions should include 
brief devotions. 


Fostering spiritual growth calls also 
for attention to, and discussion of, 
proper conduct of the teacher in his 


* Associate Secretary of Schools, Board 
for Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. Author 
of various educational treatises of interest to 
Lutheran educators. 
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office and in his private and family 
life (ethics). It includes also admoni- 
tion when necessary. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


Professional growth includes every- 
thing that will help to make teachers 
more competent in their calling. 
Study in the conference sessions is an 
important means of professional 
growth. 

However, the conference may also 
provide aid and suggestions for pri- 
vate study (good reading, corre- 
spondence courses, Reading Circle 
books, etc.). It may do what it can 
to foster an adequate academic train- 
ing of its members. It should provide 
for a growing understanding of the 
Synod and its work among the con- 
ference members. 


Anything that will help teachers to 
grow in competence in teaching or in 
general church work, especially in 
Christian education, provides a legit- 
imate subject for conference study. 
Conferences must, of course, limit 
their programs to the most important 
things because limitations of time 
make it impossible to give attention 
to all learning that might be desirable. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Just meeting other teachers formally 
and informally is important. Ac- 
quaintance with one another and with 
one another’s joys and sorrows draws 
teachers closer together, lends en- 
couragement, and helps to keep them 
loyal to their high calling. Wide con- 
tacts between individual conference 
members as well as planned social 
events are, therefore, legitimate fea- 
tures of conferences. The fellowship 


is to be Christian, which puts it on 
a high plane. Only Christian fellow- 
ship enables teachers to be “mutually 
helpful” and to “encourage, instruct, 
and admonish one another in a spirit 
of sincerity and Christian love.” 


PLANNING A CONFERENCE 


IMPORTANCE AND PERSONNEL OF THE 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

To conduct a stimulating confer- 
ence, a competent program commit- 
tee is as important as good essayists 
or lecturers. The committee, which 
should be appointed at least a year in 
advance, needs to understand the 
major problems and issues which con- 
front Lutheran teachers. It must 
know especially their spiritual and 
professional needs. For that reason 
the program committee should in- 
clude some of the most competent 
members of the conference. The Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Education or 
a member of the District Board of 
Education should automatically serve 
as an adviser to the committee, 
though he should not dominate its 
planning. 


Lonc-RANGE PLANNING 


No annual conference program can 
stand completely on its own merits. 
Conferences have been held previ- 
ously and will be held in the future. 
Each program is related in some re- 
spects to what has gone before and 
to what will follow. Continuity and 
long-range planning are therefore im- 
portant. To take care of proper con- 
tinuity and to encourage long-range 
planning, some conferences stagger 
the election of program committee 
members, so that no program com- 
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mittee is totally inexperienced in the 
art of planning a conference. 

The Superintendents’ Conference 
elects its program committee for 
periods of three years. The program 
committee of this conference plans 
the program around an annual theme 
which has been previously recom- 
mended by a special theme committee 
and approved by the conference. This 
method may also offer possibilities to 
District or regional teachers’ confer- 
ences, 


MEETINGS OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Development of a good program 
requires a series of well-planned 
meetings. Even the best committee 
cannot shake a good program out of 
its sleeve. The first meeting may be 
an orientation meeting at which the 
committee studies past programs and 
projects tentative plans for one or 
more future conferences. It chooses 
a theme on a tentative or a fixed 
basis. It assigns portions or details of 
the program to committee members 
for further development. It discusses 
lecturers, essayists, or group discus- 
sion leaders. 

The second meeting will present 
a much clearer picture, for by this 
time the program begins to take 
shape. Perhaps the committee will be 
ready to make some assignments at 
this time, or perhaps another meeting 
will be required to agree on speakers. 

When assignments are made, they 
should be so clearly presented that 
the prospective lecturer will under- 
stand fully what is expected of him. 
The request for service should or- 
dinarily be made far in advance of the 
conference. This will add to the like- 
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lihood that the speaker will have an 
open date, and it will give him time to 
prepare properly. 

The program committee should 
plan its program and then choose 
speakers and essayists who will help 
to make the program a success. Few 
people are so important or so com- 
petent that a conference should want 
them on the program just for their 
own sakes, though there are excep- 
tions. In other words, the speaker 
serves the program, not the program 
the speaker. This does not mean that 
the program committee must deter- 
mine the exact title of the essay or 
lecture, but it determines the subject 
and the general purpose of the essay. 


The committee will continue its 
meetings until the program is fully 
developed and assigned. Details may 
at times be left to the chairman or 
secretary of the committee, but the 
major aspects of the program require 
committee action and committee ap- 
proval. 


PROVIDING A STIMULATING PROGRAM 
FOR ALL CONFERENCE MEMBERS 

Providing a stimulating program for 
the benefit of all conference members 
poses two difficulties: (1) the teachers 
include men and women, some highly 
trained and some poorly trained 
teachers, experienced teachers and 
beginning teachers, teachers with a 
practical outlook and teachers with 
philosophical minds; (2) the size of 
many conferences is such that partici- 
pation of individual conference mem- 
bers is difficult to achieve. Confer- 
ences may fail to achieve their pur- 
poses because program committees 
are not always sufficiently aware of 
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the wide range of abilities and inter- 
ests of conference members, or be- 
cause they do not divide a large, un- 
wieldy group into smaller subdivisions 
to encourage active participation on 
the part of conference members. Pro- 
gram committees should remember 
that the very word conference implies 
study and discussion. 

In recent years some District and 
regional conferences have been set up 
quite effectively to provide stimula- 
tion for growth as well as opportuni- 
ties for participation on the part of 
all conference members. For example: 
In 1958 the Western District confer- 
ence centered its program around 
three general themes: religion, music, 
and elementary science. The program 
committee urged all conference mem- 
bers to concentrate on one of these 
subjects and to avoid shopping 
around. They wanted each teacher 
“to dig into” one subject of his own 
choice. The teachers who chose “to 
dig into” the subject of religion heard 
two lectures, each followed by a sec- 
tional meeting. The first lecture was 
“Where We Stand Today.” The sec- 
tion of upper-grade teachers then dis- 
cussed “Correlation of Upper-Grade 
Religion with Confirmation Instruc- 
tion.” The middle-grade teachers re- 
viewed the “Units in Religion.” The 
primary teachers discussed the pri- 
mary religion program. A second 
general lecture on religion was titled 
“Materials and Techniques That 
Work.” This was followed by demon- 
stration lessons in three sections with 
following discussion. 

In science, one lecture was followed 
by sectional meetings, but the pro- 
gram also included two other science 
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lectures which did not lend them- 
selves to sectional treatment and 
which, therefore, stood on their own 
merits. The music group remained 
together during the entire time. Two 
half days were set aside for separate 
meetings of the high school teachers, 
and the kindergarten teachers had an 
entire afternoon by themselves. An 
Instrument for Evaluating Lutheran 
Elementary Schools was the subject 
of a separate half-day section. The 
opening service and the business ses- 
sions were attended by all teachers. 

A program similar to the above be- 
comes relevant for every member of 
the conference, because it contains 
enough variety to meet everybody’s 
needs. It is also readily adjustable 
timewise. Study of one important 
subject may run through several days 
of conference, while other subjects 
require less time. Several subjects 
may be run simultaneously, thus pro- 
viding stimulating activities for teach- 
ers with different interests, different 
training, or for teachers working on 
different grade levels. The simple 
theory behind such a program is that 
worship is a group activity, that cer- 
tain lectures are suitable for the en- 
tire conference or for large segments 
of it, but that part of the conference 
should be devoted to serving special 
needs and interests of smaller groups. 
Such a program also makes it easy 
for the program committee to utilize 
conference personnel in the program. 
Major subjects which require either 
special competence or special training 
may be assigned to outside speakers 
if desired, while most spots on the 
program are filled by conference 
members. 
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A helpful article on such program 
planning is “Toward the Improve- 
ment of Regional and District Confer- 
ences,’ by Harold A. Leimer (Lu- 
THERAN Epucation, XC [March 1955], 


349 ff.). See especially the section 
of this article titled “Conference 
Method.” 


There is hardly a limit to the variety 
of programs that may be developed 
on this basis. Subjects and themes 
should grow out of common problems 
and needs. Any phase of Christian 
education (principles of Christian 
education and training, curriculum, 
methods, and others) offers oppor- 
tunities and challenges. The impor- 
tant consideration is to involve all 
teachers for their profit and satisfac- 
tion. As to balance, the important 
thing is to find a balance between 
principles and practical matters, and 
between guest lecturers and _ local 
talent. Such a program will also en- 
able conferences to utilize the talents 
of women teachers more fully than 
some conferences have done. 


Workinc TOWARD CONCLUSIONS 

Nothing is more frustrating than to 
close a large conference with the feel- 
ing that everyone is up in the air 
about the problems discussed. There 
is little satisfaction in going home 
with the knowledge that many people 
have unsolvable problems similar to 
our own. We should at least try to 
find partial solutions or to find a way 
of attack on problems. 

One way to achieve this is to ask 
the program committee to give further 
study to inconclusive discussions and 
to plan for next year’s program to 
take care of some of them. Some peo- 
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ple will object to this approach. They 
may say that we do not have to solve 
every problem. This is true. It is like- 
wise true that we cannot solve every 
problem to everyone's satisfaction. 
Nor should we try to. We should 
work with principles and apply these 
principles. But where application of 
the principle does not immediately 
point to a solution or possible solu- 
tions, it is well to continue the study, 
at least if there is any hope that a 
solution may be found. 

We must, however, never come only 
with the purpose of supporting estab- 
lished ideas. This would be contrary 
to the conference idea. We must be 
ready to rethink and to develop new 
concepts, always within Scriptural 
and sound educational principles. 
Then we shall have a true learning 
situation. Then we can hope for 
changed behavior based on principles. 
Then we can hope that individuals 
will be pointed toward conclusions 
which are right and workable. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF POSSIBILITIES 

The possibilities for conference top- 
ics are as extensive as the teacher’s 
need for Scriptural knowledge, for 
inspiration, for professional compe- 
tence, and as extensive as the school 
curriculum, school administration and 
promotion, and the teacher’s responsi- 
bilities in general congregational 
work. However, each conference pro- 
gram should concentrate on a theme 
or themes which are manageable and 
on such problems and issues as are 
important to the school cause. 
Choices should not depend on indi- 
vidual preferences and opinions but 
on conference needs. The following 
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samples illustrate the wide variety of 
needs that can be served through 
good conference planning. 


Principles and Objectives of Chris- 
tian Education. The nature of Chris- 
tian education; Scriptural principles 
underlying Christian education; rea- 
sons for Christian elementary schools; 
using knowledge to develop right at- 
titudes and conduct; desirable dis- 
cipline and how to. achieve it; the 
problem of achieving a distinctively 
Christian curriculum; what makes a 
school Christian; Christian education 
throughout life; various doctrines 
(Baptism, Law and Gospel, etc.) and 
their implications for Christian educa- 
tion; growing knowledge of the Bible 
(knowledge of doctrine, understand- 
ing of the relevance of Scripture to 
life); the Lutheran school in Amer- 
ican education; federal aid to educa- 
tion: its status and implications. 


The Curriculum. The teaching of 
religion (or any other curricular sub- 
ject); the unit idea and its influence 
on the curriculum; religion (or any 
other curricular subject) on the pri- 
mary, intermediate, or junior high 
level; co-ordination of confirmation 
instruction with the religion course in 
school; teaching religion (or any other 
curricular subject) in the one-teacher 
or other small school; proper use of 
the state course of study or curric- 
ulum; what constitutes a good church 
history course; church history in 
American history; what to teach in 
kindergarten; simplifying the curric- 
ulum to make it manageable in small 
schools; how to make the Bible more 
generally effective in the school cur- 
riculum; using audio-visual aids in 
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the curriculum; what to teach about 
the history and organization of our 
church; review of new curricular ma- 
terials; state courses and materials 
specially prepared for Lutheran 
schools. 


Trends and Significant Develop- 
ments. Reports on Synod and District 
work; review of LEA yearbooks or 
other yearbooks or outstanding books; 
modern social trends and their influ- 
ence on the school and its curriculum; 
what to teach about war; the influ- 
ence of some former or modern edu- 
cator on the school and its curriculum; 
trends in elementary school education 
and their implications for Lutheran 
schools. 


The Teacher's Personal Develop- 
ment. Christian ethics for the teacher; 
the teacher’s professional attitude and 
outlook; professional growth (admin- 
istration, curriculum, methods, guid- 
ance); leadership qualities which a 
teacher should seek to develop; biog- 
raphy of a great educator showing 
what made him great; world or 
church events which affect the Chris- 
tian teacher’s work importantly; the 
teacher as an educational leader in 
the congregation; the influence of the 
teacher’s personality; the teacher as 
a church worker; the teacher as a 
citizen. 

Cocurricular Activities. School ath- 
letics; playground supervision; chil- 
dren’s choirs, bands, or other musical 
groups; the school paper; school en- 
tertainments; competitive sports pro- 
grams between schools; balance in 
cocurricular activities. 


Administration and Supervision. 
Principles of supervision; the local 
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board of education in operation; the 
teacher as a parish worker; division 
of extra-school activities among the 
teachers; intelligence and achieve- 
ment testing; school records; faculty 
meetings; the school library as a cur- 
ricular aid; state certification require- 
ments for teachers and their implica- 
tions; effective methods of canvassing 
for school children; co-ordination of 
the various agencies of Christian edu- 
cation in the congregation; practical 
steps toward the consolidation of 
small schools; providing adequately 
for individual differences in pupils; 
time allotment to the various subjects 
of the school curriculum; review of 
any new publications for Lutheran 
schools; planning buildings that serve 
the entire parish education program; 
school promotion; making the school’s 
purposes and curriculum intelligible 
to the parents and the community; 
how to survey a congregation’s school 
needs; the periodic evaluation of the 
congregation’s program of education. 


Teaching and Metheds. How chil- 
dren learn; methods of teaching 
(teaching methods in general); spe- 
cial methods; reaching the heart of 
the child in our religious instruction; 
methods particularly suitable to cer- 
tain school subjects (religion, geog- 
raphy, spelling, music, etc.); teaching 
effective study habits; training for 
church work and mission work in the 
elementary school; Christian guidance 
and how it operates on the elementary 
school level. 


Parent Education. How to use a 
parent organization to best advantage; 
the national Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
League as a resource for congrega- 
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tions; planned programming for par- 
ent groups; teaching adults. 

In its planning, a conference pro- 
gram committee should keep in mind 
the need to stress principles and prac- 
tice in proper relation. Overemphasis 
on principles without relating them 
properly to day-by-day operation will 
tend toward an aloof, theoretical, or 
even an irrelevant education. Over- 
emphasis on the practical may lead to 
activity for activity’s sake, perhaps 
with much of the activity off sound 
Scriptural and educational moorings. 
Balance is the watchword here. 


SMALL LOCAL CONFERENCES 

Quite naturally small local confer- 
ences, which are not officially spon- 
sored as are District and regional con- 
ferences, emphasize local needs and 
local problems. But they also seek the 
spiritual and professional growth of 
their members, and the means of 
growth are the same as in larger con- 
ferences. Many of the suggestions in 
this article therefore apply also to lo- 
cal conferences. 
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ASCD president Jane Franseth, who is a member of the U.S. Office of 
Education staff, suggests that desirable classroom practices should be 


More Like These 


1. Many pupils asking questions, 
teacher paying attention to them and 
in a variety of ways helping pupils 
find answers to their questions. 


and 


Less Like These 


1. Teacher asking questions, pupils 
reciting answers to his questions in 
accord with the information learned 
from a textbook. 


2. In relation to a topic being 
studied, many pupils are participating 
in a discussion about purposes, help- 
ing to make plans for achieving them, 
and accepting responsibilities for 
carrying out their plans. 


3. Books, pamphlets, and other 
sources of information on reading 
levels of at least four or five grades 
are being used by the pupils. 


4. Pupils are using energy in crea- 
tive ways — painting pictures of their 
own design, free-hand drawing, com- 
posing stories, poems, songs, plays. 
Many examples in evidence illustrat- 


ing pupils use originality. 


5. Pupils are finding information 
from a number of sources and organ- 
izing it in relation to problems that 
are being studied. 


6. In a variety of ways the teacher 
is helping pupils feel they “belong.” 


7. The teacher is helping pupils 
achieve on their own levels of ability. 
He is motivated by a need to meet a 
wide range of differences in ability. 


8. Opinions stated are supported 
by evidence supplied by pupils or 


teacher. 


2. Teacher making assignments, re- 
questing pupils to read a certain 
chapter in the textbook and to find 
answers to the questions at the end of 
the chapter. 


3. All pupils in the class are using 
the same textbook, apparently trying 
to find answers to the questions at 
the end of a particular chapter. 


4. Pupils are tracing, coloring, or 
cutting out pictures in accord with 
directions from the teacher. Turkeys, 
Santa Claus, pumpkins, tulips, and 
other objects made from patterns are 
on the windows, bulletin boards, or 
above the chalkboards. 


5. Pupils are trying to memorize 
facts in accord with an assignment so 
as to be able to answer questions the 
teacher is expected to ask. 


6. Teacher criticizes pupils who do 
not meet his expectations in one way 
or another. 


7. The teacher is motivated by a 
single grade standard for all pupils in 
his class. Opportunities, especially for 
slow and fast learners, are limited. 


8. Opinions are stated by pupils or 
teacher as if they are facts. 


The Group Process in the Bible Class 


Rosert J. Hoyer * 


The emphasis in American educa- 
tion is moving up from the primary 
level, through the secondary, to the 
adult. In this growing emphasis, 
adult education has known as many 
fads as the field of dieting. The cur- 
rent concern is for group dynamics, 
exercising the power of the group as 
something more than the sum total of 
the power of the individuals involved. 
This parallels, in the Bible class, the 
growing theological concern for the 
koinonia, the fellowship of the church, 
the body of Christ. 

Bible class teachers should not be 
committed to any one method. They 
should certainly not be using any 
method for the sake of that method 
itself, as though it would solve all 
their problems. Methods in teaching 
only serve the people who are study- 
ing and the truth they study. Yet 
there are decided strengths to the 
methods involved in the group proc- 
ess that deserve careful consideration. 


THE GROUP PROCESS DEFINED 

The group process can best be de- 
fined in terms of the relationship be- 
tween members of the group. It is 
not a relationship of teacher and stu- 
dents, where the teacher imparts in- 
formation to be received by his 
hearers. The lecture is good for a 
rapid communication of a formal 
body of facts and as such will have 
an occasional place in the group proc- 
ess. But it involves the members of 
the group only as individual hearers 
and does not call into play the 
strength of the group itself. 

Nor is it a relationship of leader 
and followers, where one man is in 


charge of the meeting, calling out the 
opinions and answering the questions 
of the rest. The group is involved in 
this, but not as an entity. Mutual 
strengthening takes place in this sit- 
uation only because more than one 
voice is heard. 


It is not a glorified discussion group, 
or bull session; at least not in the 
ordinary undirected sense of the term. 
Talk for the sake of talk may inci- 
dentally strengthen the members of 
the group; it becomes a teaching 
method only when it is directed to 
that purpose. The group process is 
discussion educated by experience 
and planning into an adult school. 


The ideal situation is that in which 
the group itself assumes leadership 
and all members accept the rules dic- 
tated by their common purpose. The 
group then assigns to certain individ- 
uals the functions it needs to work 
effectively. It would need a leader 
to assume initiative, resource persons 
for information, recorders to keep the 
discussion on the proper track and to 
note the progress of the group, and 
observers for evaluation of the learn- 
ing process itself. Two or more of 
these functions may be given to one 
person; it is hardly possible that they 
all be gathered into one man’s hands. 
It would be an extraordinary leader 
who could handle all of these and 
not dominate the group. It is best if 
all the members are trained to assume 


any role, and may do so interchange- 
ably. 


* Editor of Adult Materials, Board of 
Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE GROUP PROCESS IN THE BIBLE CLASS 


PREREQUISITES FOR THE GROUP 
PROCESS 


No class can just decide to use the 
group process. It requires careful 
training. And this training must be 
more than mere practice; it will have 
to include an understanding of the 
purposes and principles involved. Yet 
the group can train itself when these 
purposes and principles are clear. 
This training will involve both officers 
and class members. The whole group 
must be committed to the effort of 
making the process work, for the sake 
of their mutual profit. 


1. A Trained Personnel 


The Leader must be one who knows 
and understands his people. He 
should train himself to hold his 
leadership in reserve except for clar- 
ification of the task the group has set 
for itself. He should have a real de- 
sire to draw the group together in the 
special fellowship of shared ideas, 
decision, and planning. 

The Resource Person should be one 
who is, or who has become, well 
versed in the subject under discus- 
sion. He must train himself to be- 
come strictly objective, bringing in 
information only when the facts are 
in danger of being violated by the 
group. He must be able to welcome 
what he regards as false interpreta- 
tions of these facts, and give what he 
regards as a true interpretation with- 
out lending it the weight of his au- 
thority as an expert. 

The Recorder should note the prog- 
ress of the group in the subject mat- 
ter and lead it from examination 
through interpretation to decision. 
His particular work is keeping the 
group talking strictly to the point at 
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issue. He must train himself to do 
this tactfully, by a feed-back process. 
His contribution will be an occasional 
résumé of the points that have been 
made and a formulation of the con- 
clusions that have been reached. 


The Observer should watch over 
the functioning of the group process 
itself. This is an important office, be- 
cause while the group is discussing 
a topic, it is also learning efficiency 
in the techniques of the process. The 
recorder will note the degree of par- 
ticipation on the part of members, 
simply record all errors without nam- 
ing the persons who made them, and 
call these errors to the attention of 
the whole group. 


The rest of the group members 
must be able to trust one another’s 
ability to think and to follow the dis- 
cussion. If any member has a con- 
tribution to make, he should make it 
without adding motivation or plead- 
ing for its acceptance. Every mem- 
ber must limit his own speaking time 
in the interest of group participation. 
And — this most important — every 
member must train himself to stick 
rigidly to the subject at hand and to 
bring in his own tangential interests 
only at the proper time. The progress 
of the entire group in bringing one 
subject to its proper conclusion must 
be the paramount concern. Each 
member must be able to trust that 
after the subject at hand has been 
dealt with, the group will have time 
and interest to care for his parallel 
concerns. 

It is in this way that the office of 
leader will automatically be passed 
from member to member. When one 
person who has been designated as 
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leader has brought the group to de- 
cision, another member may assume 
the initiative of leadership to bring 
before the group his question or prob- 
lem. But for the proper functioning 
of the group process he must wait 
his turn. 


2. An Open Approach 


Officers and members of the class 
must be willing to work together. 
When the group has drifted into a tan- 
gent, the recorder must be ready to 
say: “We have been discussing ——; 
and we have decided —— and ——; 
but we still have to determine ——.” 
The resource person must be ready to 
insert a caution: “Your plan would 
work, except for the fact that ——.” 
Or: “Your interpretation is interest- 
ing, but it is denied by the fact 
that ——.” The leader will occasionally 
have to assist the recorder by explain- 
ing, “I don’t think that is quite the 
meaning of the problem before us. 
We are faced with ——.” And at the 
close of each session or group of ses- 
sions, the observer will be given time 
to report: “Two people talked five 
times each, once at length; three peo- 
ple did not contribute; the entire class 
accepted the opinion of the resource 
person on what I regard as a ques- 
tionable interpretation.” 

Officers and members of the class 
must be willing to accept one another 
as equals. The serious intent behind 
each contribution to the discussion 
deserves consideration, and no opin- 
ion or question can ever be sum- 
marily dismissed with scorn or an 
authoritative denial. Even the con- 
tributions of the resource person are 
open to the acceptance or rejection of 
the group. Only the clear statements 
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of God, clearly understood by the 
group, carry self-evident authority. 
On anything beneath this level, the 
conduct of the class should give each 
member the confidence to express 
himself freely. 

Officers and class members must be 
willing to negotiate for objectives. 
Even though the officers, or the 
leader, have carefully outlined the 
problem for discussion, they must be 
willing to table it for later considera- 
tion if the class consensus makes it 
apparent that another problem must 
be settled first. The leader has no 
authority not given to him by the 
group, and he cannot impose his aims 
against the group’s freedom to deter- 
mine its own course. 

All members must be willing to ac- 
cept the correction of the group or 
the observer gracefully. If each one 
acknowledges at the outset that the 
whole group is in training for the 
effective use of the group process, 
this will be simplified. 

WORKING IT OUT IN THE 
BIBLE CLASS 

1. The lesson must be planned. The 
Bible class studies the Word, and 
each discussion period should be sol- 
idly based on learnings from the 
Word. The session may begin with 
a thought unit from the Bible, espe- 
cially if the class is studying a book 
of the Bible. Or they may have a pre- 
liminary discussion of a question to 
clarify their objectives, with an early 
reference to a thought unit from the 
Bible on which to base their conclu- 
sions and decisions. 

The Bible class should never try to 
escape or minimize the importance of 
the authoritative text. Time should 
be spent in determining just what - 
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the Scripture unit says and in what it 
means for our day. But in this study, 
as well as in any other, the group will 
maintain an open approach. God 
speaks to every Christian in the Word, 
and the leader must be ready to trust 
the group’s possession of the Spirit 
of God. 

The group process will function 
most effectively in the application of 
the text. The leader may take the 
initiative in setting before the class 
the problem imposed by the text, 
which should lead to some decision 
affecting their lives. Or if the class 
is active, he may draw out of the 
members a list of concerns to be con- 
sidered one by one. 

2. The Christian church is just 
about the only society which has had 
the nerve to welcome into its mem- 
bership all kinds and classes of peo- 
ple. As a result, the average Bible 
class is not a homogeneous group. 
The group should neither expect nor 
insist on an equal level of participa- 
tion from all. But the church operates 
with a forgiving love, and a Bible 
class should be able to work toward 
full participation without any pres- 
sure of stigma or condemnation on 
any individual. 

3. it will appear, as the class be- 
gins to learn the group process, that 
progress in the discussion of any one 
text or problem is slow. But as effi- 
ciency increases, the class will realize 
that more rather than less has been 
accomplished in real learning. They 
should be willing to retreat for a 
while in order to advance more 
concretely. 

4. If the group process begins to 
function smoothly, the individual 
member of the class should be able 
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to see his own real purpose in coming 
to Bible class more clearly. The proc- 
ess itself will reveal a group of people 
alive to the implications of their call- 
ing as the sons of God. They will no 
longer be content with learning facts 
or with being told what to do. They 
will progress to the level of deciding 
and doing on their own initiative. 

This, of course, predicates that 
there is a real spiritual purpose for 
the Bible class. The group process 
has often been condemned as a ho- 
meostatic device, a way of banking 
the fires in the aggressive individual 
and fanning the smoldering wick to 
flame. The result is general medioc- 
rity. But that is making the process 
an end rather than a means. It should 
be used like the pressure in a blow 
torch, that concentrates the random 
fires of the class into an efficient tool, 
directed to a spiritual end. And the 
purpose is given by Paul in Eph. 
8:14-19; 4:11-14. 

5. Prepared materials will work 
with the group process only when the 
class is able to shape them to its own 
needs. The materials will serve to 
suggest starting points for interpre- 
tation and application, and the class 
must be ready to move beyond the 
materials in discussing its own more 
immediate concerns. 

6. The group process will never 
work ideally. But then, neither does 
any other method. It is not a cure-all, 
it will require work, and it will occa- 
sion a great deal of discouragement 
during the time it takes to become 
accustomed to it. But if the class has 
patience with itself and is content to 
accept and overcome its own failures, 
the group process will bring its own 
rewards. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


“THANKS — 


be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Yes, 
victory! With Paul: we can confess 
power over sin, death, Law, even suf- 
fering. With the indwelling of God’s 
Spirit, motivating us from within, we 
are more than conquerors. Our power 
transcends even victory. 

Why such thoughts in this column? 
Officially this is the month of Thanks- 
giving, and we as Lutheran educators 
should be doubly aware of our need 
for thankfulness, and that not only 
once a year. With the comforting as- 
surance that we are God’s chosen ves- 
sels of mercy, we can proceed with 
our tasks with the knowledge that we 
are tremendously blessed. For this we 
are thankful, and we shall teach 
thankfulness for our material and 
spiritual blessings. Our lives and 
work will show the Spirit at work 
in us. Nothing can separate us from 
that love of God in Christ Jesus! 
Oh, give thanks unto the Lord! 


ORGANIZED 


The new LEA Executive Board had 
its first meeting on Sept. 10 when it 
was reorganized into a_ working 
group. Three standing committees 
were appointed. The Editorial Com- 
mittee, in charge of producing pub- 
lications, will have as its chairman 
the new president, Donald Behnken. 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


Waldemar Bloch, our treasurer, will 
guide the operation of the Business 
Committee, while the vice-president, 
Lewis Kuehm, will continue to lead 
the Promotion Committee in publiciz- 
ing the organization in an effort to 
enlarge the membership to include 
every teacher in every Lutheran 
school of our synod. May our Lord 
continue to bless the efforts expended 
by this board in His behalf. 


OBJECTIVE NO.3 


In line with our program of dis- 
cussing one of the LEA objectives 
each month, No. 8, “to co-ordinate and 
fuse educational thinking,” brings 
many thoughts to mind. We assume 
first of all that thinking is going on, 
that it is active at various levels and 
in different areas. We assume also 
that some of this thinking is good, 
sound, and basic and that the reverse 
is true also. We assume that. this 
thinking is possible of being brought 
together, of being fused, in order to 
bring the best of thought to bear on 
any problem or situation. 


To carry out this objective the LEA 
includes members in its roster from 
all walks of our church’s educational 
life — laymen, pastors, and teachers. 
Its board has representation from 
these fields, plus representatives from 
most of the major church educational 
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agencies. It has published material 
in many areas of thought in an at- 
tempt to co-ordinate and fuse. Its 
conventions have certainly brought 
together people with ideas that led to 
sound conclusions. 

Of course there are avenues yet to 
be explored. With the great emphasis 
on graduate and advanced study to- 
day, much research is being done, 
but unfortunately it is going to waste 
for lack of publicity. The LEA could 
well serve as a clearinghouse in de- 
veloping professional growth and giv- 
ing added impetus to further study. 


It would also seem expedient to or- 
ganize our District teachers’ confer- 
ences into LEA chapters in order to 
let our thinking be known to fellow 
workers around the world. It appears 
that the LEA could work much closer 
with our church’s official boards of 
education in carrying out this objec- 
tive. 

Work, thought, initiative, and in- 
terest are necessary, not only on the 
part of the Executive Board, but also 
on the part of individual members. 
What will be your contribution? 

R.H.S. 


PEN SWIPES 


® To a child thrust into a strange world a teacher is the best thing that 
can happen. 

A teacher is courage with Kleenex in its pocket, sympathy struggling with 
a snow suit, and patience with papers to grade. 

Teachers spend 12 hours a day searching for truth and the other 12 search- 
ing for errors. 

A teacher does not really mind sniffles, squirmings, stomach aches, and 
spills. Neither does she disintegrate before tears, fights, futility, excuses, parents 
who spout, little boys who shout, and little girls who pout. 

Most of all a teacher is somebody who likes somebody’s else’s children — 
and has strength left to go to the PTA meeting. — Georgia Education Journal 


2 2 Bod 


@ A pupil in the primary grades asked his father for a quarter with this 
explanation, “Our teacher is leaving, and our class wants to give her a little 
momentum.” ° ° ® 


@ A tourist spending the night in a small Vermont town joined several men 
sitting on the porch of the general store. They were a taciturn lot, and after 
several attempts to start a conversation he became annoyed and finally asked: 
“Is there a law against talking in this town?” One solitary native ventured 
to reply: “No law against it, but there’s an understanding that no one’s to 
speak unless he’s sure he can improve on the silence.” 

> a e 


@ Capital punishment is when the government taxes you to get capital in 
order to go into business in competition with you and then taxes the profits 
on your business to pay its losses. — Rotary Reminder 

2 


@ A nine-year-old’s prize-winning essay on “Manners” was as follows (com- 

plete): “I have good manners. I say good night and good morning and hello 

and goodbye, and when I see dead things lying around the house I bury them. 
— Scholastic Teacher 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


ART EDUCATION 


The Current Books and Periodicals section for this issue has been devoted to reviews 
of current books helpful to art teachers. The editors of LurHerAN EpucaTIon are indebted 
to Prof. Emil Deffner and Prof. Walter Martin of the art department of Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill., for the selection and appraisal of books here reviewed. 


EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE. By Victoria Bedford Betts. Worcester, Mass.: Davis 
Publications, Inc., 1955. 184 pages. $6.00. 


Victoria Betts has taken an endless variety of materials and has done precisely what 
the title states — “explored.” The Foreword gives one of her aims: to show that one 
exploration leads to another in the most interesting material — papier-maché. Simplicity, 
for the beginner’s sake, is stressed, and the materials reviewed in each chapter are explained 
in terms of their importance. Activities are classified in an organized manner. 

Many Lutheran school art programs are in need of projects which can be made from 
inexpensive materials. Such a book as Exploring Papier-Mdché could well rescue a program 
with its list of art materials, such as paper, egg cartons, string, buttons, paper plates, paper 
cups, wood scraps, wire scraps, mailing tubes, inner tubes, etc. 

It is amazing to see this variety of materials, by means of the photographs, used in 
such a fine artistic manner. It is not just scrap material but material well designed, hence 
a fine creative opportunity. 

This volume is a thorough introduction to papier-maché. Such words as creative, 
exploration, research, direct approach, emotional reaction, and other key words, are stressed. 

Explanations of basic papier-maché construction, such as pulp, coils, twist, balls, layer, 
strips, padding, are covered in detail. Other chapters deal with solid paper people, birds, 
and animals, hollow objects, hand puppets, masks, toys and games, gifts, and displays. 

Chapter 14 deals with surface design and ornamentation. This chapter, offering many 
fine ideas, helps in bringing the papier-mAché objects to a most artistic conclusion. Such 
basic terms as line, form, tone, texture, and color receive attention. 

A most unusual chapter in sources and resources. completes this book. Books, maga- 
zines, films, television, music, with pertinence to this art area, are listed with addresses 
and other useful data. 

It must be added that Miss Betts’ volume is well illustrated, showing objects in various 
stages, completing the final displayed objects, and many fine colored illustrations. 

Exploring Papier-Mdché is an outstanding book for the general classroom teacher, 
a valuable addition to the school’s faculty library. W.M. 


COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Lois Lord. Worcester, Mass.: Davis Publications, Inc., 1958. 111 pages. $5.95. 


What is a collage? What are constructions? What are the possible materials? What 
is wire sculpture? Lois Lord has answered these and many other related questions in a most 
attractive volume. 

Attractive for various reasons. The author sets down a simple, modern approach to 
art education as she writes of children’s needs to explore, select, and create. Many new 
materials often demand a new approach to this area of the curriculum. Each new term 
is fully explained and fully illustrated. The materials are listed for each new art area. 

One of the outstanding features of this book is the description of the means of meeting 
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the art problems of children at various grade levels. The beginning and veteran teacher 
alike are often in the dark concerning creative growth with this material. 

Suggestions for the teacher are most helpful, revealing the author’s rich background 
as a classroom teacher. Fragments of actual classroom conversation appear in the text. 
In a sense Miss Lord has anticipated the problems of the teacher of art. 

Collage, constructions, and wire sculpture are all handled in this manner: description, 
materials, grade progression, teacher’s helps, and many excellent photographs of actual work. 

A final chapter deals with general school and classroom use of these media. For example: 
murals, bulletin boards, wall hangings, posters, greeting cards, holiday decorations, etc. 

If collage, mobile, stobile, wire sculpture are mystery terms, let this book help you to 
enrich your art program with these highly imaginative, creative, beautiful art problems! 

W. M. 


MASK MAKING, CREATIVE METHODS AND TECHNIQUES. By Matthew Baranski. 
Worcester, Mass.: Davis Publications, Inc., 1954. 101 pages. $5.50. 


Masks have long been a source of creative pleasure and correlations in the elementary 
art program. Mask Making is one of the very finest of new publications dealing with 
this area. 

This book covers masks from simple paper bags to complex head units, using the actual 
head as a base for working out the mask problem. Some of the techniques or methods are 
obviously too difficult for the elementary level. However, enough appropriate suggestions 
for the elementary level are given to make this book a valuable addition to the school, 
room, or teacher’s library. 

The paper sack is an old favorite as a material for simple primary mask projects. 
Colored construction paper masks make fine assignments for the middle- and upper-grade 
level. With these materials as well as others listed in Mask Making, a full explanation is 
followed by a full photographic coverage — step by step. Balloon masks, papier-maché 
masks, are exciting additions to the list of techniques. 

Chapter six gives a full explanation of the making of marionette heads. Chapter seven 
adds a most unusual material, fibreboard, to the almost endless list. 

Religion and social studies units could well use the mask idea as a valuable art 
correlation. 

Full-page illustrations are most helpful in understanding the instructions of the author 
plus adding a fine visual stimulus to this subject. The appendix sums up the book with 
a rich collection of photographs of masks from the Buffalo Museum of Natural Science. 

Matthew Baranski has written a fine source book of materials, techniques in mask 
making — from paper to fibreboard. All teachers interested in this art area could benefit 
from this volume. W. M. 


MOSAICS FOR EVERYONE. By Sister Magdalen Mary. Los Angeles 27, Calif.: Brownie 
Letter Shop, 1958. 39 pages. $3.00. 


The author speaks of the word sparkling as a characteristic response to mosaics. This 
word could easily apply to the book itself. Its printing and layout are a little unorthodox, 
but the design sparkle of mosaics shines forth on each and every page. 

Mosaics offer such an obvious correlation with religion, considering that most of the 
fine mosaic art was religious in design, that the Lutheran school art program would be 
greatly enhanced by following the several mosaic directions and using the many suggested 
materials. 

The aim of the book is clearly stated. It is not to teach design but rather to indicate 
possibilities of involvement in mosaics, considering this experience a valid job, not just 
occupational therapy. 

Materials and tools are fully listed. All this information plus the techniques involved 
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are clearly and functionally presented. So often the teacher is pressed with little time, 
many duties in the art period. Here is a book directly to the point; obscure explanations 
and flowery terminology are out. Addresses, prices, little helpful hints, are tucked into its 
relatively few pages. Huge photographs clearly illustrate the fine points of mosaic art. 
Many of these illustrations offer a fine array of religious subject matter, often Catholic 
and yet always interesting in terms of mosaic technique. 

Purchased tesserae, kitchen tile, bathroom tile, Venetian glass, buttons, beads, jewelry, 
pebbles, broken bottles, plus the many other materials, are fully explained and illustrated 
as the raw material to mosaics. 

A section of this book is given over to a discussion of the various cements and adhesives, 
an important detail in mosaics. The last few pages have additional addresses of supply 
houses, filmstrips, and films on mosaic art. 

Sister Magdalen Mary’s book is an outstanding addition to the school library. If mosaics 
are new to you, the art teacher, check off this volume as a must! W.M. 


TEACHING ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Margaret Hamilton Erdt. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1954. 284 pages. 


We often hear pleas for more practical aids and methods in teaching various subjects, 
especially art. Some teachers, intent on diversifying their art program, try to find books 
which describe many new ideas. Such desires and ambitions are commendable when 
successful quests lead to the development of personal methods and to original ideas. 

Here is a book that contains both: methods of teaching art which proved effective 
for the author and her associates, and a large array of ideas. 

Chapters 2 to 12 deal with art experiences of children from kindergarten through 
grade 6, and each chapter is fortified with the addition of an extensive bibliography for 
further study. 

Motivations, maturation levels, resource materials, and integration are well presented. 
Group projects are clearly and fascinatingly explained: construction projects, murals, 
puppetry, dioramas, movies, etc. Individual art activities with unusually detailed. direc- 
tions include: design, mobiles, stenciling, carving, posters, painting, drawing, printing, paper 
cutting and pasting, masks, papier mdché, paper sculpture, clay modeling, pottery, and 
weaving. 

The enigma of evaluating and grading children’s art products is solved in this book. 
Interesting and sensible suggestions how to exhibit art work and how to interact with the 
community through art are presented in the final chapters. Bebe Ds 


ART FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. By Harold Gregg. Scranton, Pa.: International 
Textbook Co., 1941 (Fourth Printing, 1949). 191 pages. 


The author hopes that this book will benefit teachers of rural or small-town schools. 
Cognizant of the mistaken idea held by many that art is beyond the possession or achieve- 
ment of the common man and that it is a subject difficult to teach, he endeavors to prove 
that no teacher need fear to develop the ability at least to appreciate, if not to produce, 
art work. In unison with all art educators he upholds the proposition of the universal 
impulse of children to embody their own ideas through drawing, painting, modeling, or 
constructions of many kinds. 

In Part II Gregg presents six steps for the development of an appreciation of art. In 
Part II he offers guiding principles for releasing the creative activity of children, including 
seven fundamental techniques and a half dozen crafts. 

To further help the diffident teacher, Gregg suggests in Part IV various plans: long- 
range and one-year programs of school art, art media, and equipment plans. Chapter V 
describes several successful integrated projects, which are followed by an outline for 
a teacher to use in preparing to teach a unit of study. E. H. D. 
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ART EDUCATION —ITS MEANS AND ENDS. By Italo L. De Francesco. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 652 pages. 


Written by the director of Art Education at State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa., 
this book is the result of a comprehensive study of the entire field of art education. 
De Francesco presents a broad approach to the field, not only his own viewpoint, which 
was developed from a lifetime endeavor in art education, but also the thinking and 
practices of a widely divergent group of art educators, general educators, and educational 
philosophers. 

He offers a tenable philosophy, predicated on the essentiality of art in a democracy — 
a vital part of growth of young and old. He sees art education in a broad cultural and 
educational setting, which endorses the claims of art for a place in the school program. 

The book is intended to meet the needs of art teachers, general teachers, and students. 
Questions and problems which confront the experienced teacher as well as the student 
in many areas of art teaching, difficulties for which formerly no solution seemed available, 
are here clearly and satisfactorily met: What is the nature and what are the needs of 
children in regard to art at various age levels? What are the professional needs to accom- 
plish the task? What are the ends sought through art experiences? What practices in art 
education have paid off? 

The author maintains that good art teaching raises important issues which have to be 
recognized and considered, 1. Changes in the philosophy, method, content, and principal 
aims in the field as well as a major change: the recognition of art as a basic element in 
the development of all individuals, 2. The effect of the science of education upon art 
teaching, involving a basic understanding of the nature and stimulation of creative 
impulse, of experience, of child development, and the crucial problems of adolescence. 
These aspects are stressed in relation to the structure and function of art as education — 
a point of view in which three elements are deemed equally significant: the creator, the 
object created, and the value of the object to the individual or to society. 

Photographs are not numerous, but they are adequate for the person who utilizes them 
for clarifying his reading and not as models for imitation. Eo. D: 


In the last 100 years, the U.S. population has multiplied seven times; 
production has multiplied itself 25 times. There are more jobs per 1,000 
population available today, with machines doing 94% of the work, than there 
were available in 1850, when machines did but 6% of the work. In 1910 you 
paid more than $1.00 for every 100 miles of use you got out of an automobile 
tire. Today you get 100 miles of use out of ten cents worth of tire. —NCR 
Factory News 


This is a short story about a hound. 

At sunrise he would start out on his own after deer. He would jump 
a buck and run him for miles. When the buck was on the point of exhaustion, 
the hound’s nostrils would catch a taint in the air where a fox had crossed the 
trail. The dog would instantly decide that the fox was better game for him 
and abandon the deer to take after the fox. Later, when he would almost have 
the fox cornered, his keen nose would detect the presence of a rabbit, and he 
would be off after the cottontail. The inevitable result was that by 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, the hound would be 25 miles from home, in a swamp, with 
a chipmunk treed, and himself exhausted. 

The hound was a smart, energetic, hard-working dog that just didn’t know 
what he wanted. 

It is possible that some people are like this hound. 


Books for C bildren and Teen-Agers 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


(Gin lasts only a little time, and 


Anderson, William R. FIRST UNDER 
THE NORTH POLE, THE VOYAGE 
OF THE NAUTILUS; illus. by John 
Teppich and with photographs. 
World, 1959. 64 pp. $2.75. 

The commander of the atomic submarine 


Nautilus tells about his historic journey 
under the North Pole to find a submerged 
Northwest passage. He describes the prep- 
arations and the problems encountered be- 
fore and during this epic 96-hour voyage in 
1958. Many pictures and drawings illu- 
minate the account and show fascinating de- 
tails. 


359 Nautilus (Submarine, SSN-571) || Arctic 
regions 


Gr, 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


Gr. 5-7 Berna, Paul. THE HORSE WITHOUT 

Ages 10-12 A HEAD; trans. from French by 
John Buchanan-Brown; illus. by 
Richard Kennedy. Pantheon, 
1958. 182 pp. $2.75. 


Gaby’s gang live in Louvigny Junction, a de- 
pressed railroad yards neighborhood on the 
outskirts of Paris. The favorite play of the 
ten children is riding recklessly at great 
speed down Poverty Lane on a wooden 
horse mounted on iron tricycle wheels. With 
clear characterization of each child and 
vivid description of their surroundings, the 
author tells how the children hunt down 
thieves who steal their toy and in so doing 
uncover for the police in an abandoned 
factory a cache of 100 million francs stolen 
from the Paris-Ventimiglia express train. 
This story is a superb portrayal of childhood. 


Gr. K-4 
Ages 5-9 


Borten, Helen. DO YOU SEE WHAT 
| SEE? Illus. by author. Abelard, 
1959. 42 pp. $2.75. 

This inviting book shows the basic elements 


of visual composition — lines, shapes, and 
colors—and describes the emotional re- 
sponses they evoke. It should help children 
to observe and to appreciate what they see. 


Art — study and teaching 


Carlson, Natalie (Savage). 
A BROTHER FOR THE ORPHELINES; 
illus. by Garth Williams. Harper, 
1959. 100 pp. $2.95. 

Another story about the orphanage for girls 

near Paris, in which the smallest orpheline, 

Jesine, is the feature character. Josine finds 

a baby at the door one day, and everybody 

loves him so. They decide to keep him even 

though he doesn’t belong in a home for girls. 

It is suspected that the baby has been left 

by one of the Arab workmen, but nobody 

investigates. Josine, stubborn, and ingenious, 
is instrumental in finding a new home for 
both the boy and the girl orphans of the 
town. A happy blend of sophisticated humor 
and appealing sentiment. The children are 
charming, but some of the adults verge on 
the bizarre, and unfortunately, in one epi- 
sode some Arab workmen are described in 
unflattering terms. The illustrations are 
lively, humorous, and completely in accord 


with the mood of the book. 
BCCB, XIII, 4 


Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-11 


Gr, K—2 
Ages 3-7 


Conger, Marion. WHO HAS SEEN 
THE WIND?; illus. by Susan Perl. 
Abingdon, 1959. 24 pp. $2.00. 

Mary searches in vain for someone who has 


seen the wind, and still the wind asks, “Who 
has seen me?” After four seasons of hear- 
ing and feeling the changing wind, Mary 
gets an answer she knows is right — from 
the wind itself. The familiar evidences of 
the wind are skillfully and poetically pre- 
sented, and the reader feels with Mary that 
he has “seen” the wind. Library binding 
recommended. 


Wind — Stories 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Dufek, George J. THROUGH THE 
FROZEN FRONTIER, THE EXPLO- 
RATION OF ANTARCTICA; illus. 
with photographs. Harcourt, 1959. 
192 pp. $3.25. 

The commander of Operation Deep Freeze 

(1955—59) traces the history of Antarctica 

from its discovery in the early 1800s through 

the dangerous early explorations, including 
the famous race between Amundsen and 
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Scott, to the significant recent discoveries. 
He explains the planning, organization, and 
carrying-out of the enormous four-year proj- 
ect, part of the contribution of the United 
States to the International Geophysical Year. 
The author tells of the first landing of an 
airplane at the South Pole, where he was 
the first to plant the American flag in solid 
ice. He gives a firsthand account of the 
historic meeting between Sir Vivian Fuchs 
and Sir Edmund Hillary at the South Pole 
in January 1958, when Fuchs was complet- 
ing the first overland trip ever made across 
the continent. 


999 Antarctic regions — Expeditions || Antarctic 
regions — History 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 3-7 


Eckblad, Edith B. SOMETHING FOR 
JESUS; illus. by Melva Mickelson. 
Augsburg, 1959. 30 pp. 

This listing, in rhyme, of presents to give 

Jesus “because He’s my Friend — and Jesus 

loves me,” ends with the discovery that “the 

best is for Jesus, so I'll give Him my heart — 

Ill give Him my love.” The worthy text, 

in pleasing format, probably outweighs a 

tendency of the illustrations in this picture 

book with words to be too “pretty” for even 
the soft, innocent treasures of childhood. 

Library binding recommended. 


Gr. 8-12 
Ages 13-17 


Cook, Walter L. MEDITATIONS FOR 
YOUTH. Abingdon, 1958. 112 
pp. $1.75. 

These meditations are brief, “for young 


people in a hurry.” The 39 selections are 
based on the Ten Commandments (obedi- 
ence), Psalm 23 (trust), Christ’s Return in 
Glory (service), and the Love Chapter in 
Corinthians (love). These devotions, in lan- 
guage teen-agers understand, will be a wel- 
come companion book to Kramer's Teen- 
Agers Pray. Both books are appropriate con- 
firmation or birthday gifts. 
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Friedman, Estelle. DIGGING INTO 
YESTERDAY, THE DISCOVERY OF 
ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS; illus. by 
Leonard Everett Fisher. Putnam, 
1958. 160 pp. $2.95. ' 

To acquaint her readers with ancient civili- 

zations discovered through the work of 

archaeologists, Mrs. Friedman vividly brings 
other people, places, and times to life. The 


Gr. 5-8 
Ages 10-13 
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strange religious ceremonies of Yucatan and 
Egypt, the remarkable drainage system of 
Crete, the holy shrines of ancient Biblical 
cities in Mesopotamia, the great citadel of 
the Inca Empire in Peru, and the golden 
treasures of ancient Troy are a few of the 


wonders described in this book. 
571 Archaeology || World History 


Gr. 4-8 Epstein, Samuel and Beryl (Wil- 

Ages 9-13 liams). THE FIRST BOOK OF MAPS 
AND GLOBES; illus. by Ruth 
Laszlo. Watts, 1959. 63 pp. 
$1.95. 


An excellent book, introducing different 
kinds of maps and charts and their uses. It 
explains how to read a road map and also 
how to plot a ship’s position at sea. The 
value and use of a globe are discussed and 
mention is made of the work of cartogra- 
phers and surveyors. Many maps and draw- 
ings, a list of books about maps, a glossary 
of terms, and an index, all add to the value 
of this book for the social studies reference 
shelf. 


912 Maps 


1 Can Read Books 


Hoff, Syd. SAMMY THE SEAL; illus. 
by author. Harper, 1959. 64 pp. 
$2.19. 

Sammy the seal leaves the zoo one day to 


see what is outside. He ambles about city 
streets, sees in a house a bathtub where he 
can bathe, and joins a group of children at 
school, where he becomes a pupil for a day. 


Gr. 1-2 
Ages 6-7 


Comical Illustrations. 


Gr. 1-2 Hoff, Syd. JULIUS; illus. by author. 
Ages 6-7 Harper, 1959. 64 pp. $2.19. 
Julius, an affable gorilla, is as happy to find 
Davy and his father in the African jungle 
as they are eager to find a gorilla for the 
circus. How Julius becomes the star attrac- 
tion in America and how he becomes lost 
and is found make a glee-filled tale. 


Gr. 1-2 
Ages 6-7 


Minarik, Else Holmelund. FATHER 
BEAR COMES HOME; illus. by 
Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1959. 
62 pp. $1.95. 

An engaging book for beginning readers and 


for the adults who may read it to younger 
children. The guileful ingenuousness of 
Little Bear emerges with art from the simple 
vocabulary, and the illustrations are a de- 
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light. Little Bear’s struggles to end the hic- 
cups form an especially amusing episode. 
BCCB, XIII, 16 


Stolz, Mary. EMMETT’S PIG; illus. 
by Garth Williams. Harper, 1959. 
64 pp. $2.19. 

Schoolboy Emmett has all kinds of toy pigs 

in his room, but he wants a real pig. A live 

pig can’t stay in a city apartment! On his 
birthday Emmett’s parents take him to the 
country and give him a pig that will be 
kept on a farm but will belong to Emmett. 
Happy solution! 


Gr. 1-2 
Ages 6-7 


Gr. 6-9 
Ages 11-14 


Hyde, Margaret O. EXPLORING 
EARTH AND SPACE, THE STORY 
OF THE 1.G.Y.; illus. by Clifford N. 
Geary. McGraw, 1957—1958. 
160 pp. $3.00. 

The International Geophysical Year (July 1, 

1957, to December 31, 1958) is the greatest 

scientific research program that has ever 

been undertaken. More than 5,000 scien- 
tists, with the co-operation of the govern- 
ments of 64 nations, studied problems of the 
earth, the sun, and space. The cost of the 
treasure hunt exceeded $500 million. This 
book tells about the fields that were studied 

—the ocean, the Antaractic, rocketry, earth 

satellites, and others —and about the rea- 

sons that men seek an answer to many ques- 
tions. 


551 ‘International Year, 1957 to 


1958 


Geophysical 


Gr. 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


Lobsenz, Norman. THE FIRST BOOK 
OF WEST GERMANY; illus. by Lili 
Rethi. Watts, 1959. 66 pp. $1.95. 

Glimpses of West Germany’s cities and 


countrysides, schools and industries, foods 
and festivals, sights and celebrities, and even 
its language — in relation to geography, his- 
tory, traditions, and the eventful past lead- 
ing to the present-day political division into 
East and West halves. 


943 Germany (Federal Republic, 1949— )— 
History 

Gr. 6-8 McConnell, Jane T. CORNELIA; il- 

Ages 10-14 lus. by Dorothy Bayley Morse. 


Crowell, 1959. 184 pp. $3.00. 
This is a fictionalized biography of Cornelia 


Hancock, beautiful young Quaker girl who 
became a nurse during the Civil War, in 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


[ November 


spite of much opposition. After the war she 
became a teacher and cared for Negro freed- 
men. While she was in Philadelphia she 
became active in social work and was in- 
terested in slum clearance. Much of the 
story is told through Cornelia’s own letters. 
It is a dramatic story and well told. 


921 Hancock, Cornelia || U.S. — Hist. — Civil 
War 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Meader, Stephen W. THE VOYAGE 
OF THE JAVELIN; illus. by John 
O’Hara Cosgrove Il. Harcourt, 
1959. 189 pp. $2.95. 

The story of a boy who lived in Kittery, Me., 


in 1854. Bob Wingate shipped out on the 
clipper ship Javelin, bound for San Francisco. 
Bob and his friend Matt Ryder were enthu- 
siastic sailors and were as anxious as the 
older members of the crew that the Javelin 
should beat Goldfinder, another ship that 
was racing to be the first to round Cape 
Horn and reach San Francisco. The life 
aboard ship and the many adventures Matt 
and Bob have on the West Coast make ex- 
citing reading. The dramatic episodes are 
kept within the bounds of credibility. 


Gr. 3-4 Parke, John. THE MOON SHIP; il- 

Ages 8-9 lus. by Aldren Watson. Pan- 
theon, 1958. 110 pp. $2.75. 

Lonely and bored in a new neighborhood, 


young Chris Norton hits upon the idea of 
using the garage as a moon ship. Supplied 
with food by his co-operative mother, he 
makes many ingenious improvisations, in- 
cluding tin cans on plywood for a radio, 
broom handles for controls, and a paint 
bucket for a helmet —and he’s off for the 
moon! Landing there, he opens the door 
to find the children of the neighborhood! 
Vivid picture of creative play. 


Gr. 5-8 
Ages 10-14 


Miers, Earl Schenck. BILLY YANK 
AND JOHNNY REB; HOW THEY 
FOUGHT AND MADE UP; illus. 
by Leonard Vosburgh. Rand, 
1959. 256 pp. $3.50. 

An excellent book about the Civil War for 


the middle grades, useful also for slow 
readers in the upper grades. The title and 
subtitle are misleading, since only the period 
of the war itself is covered. Informal style, 
comprehensive treatment, and inclusion of 
many anecdotes and quotations from letters 
and diaries make the events of the war 


1959] 


vivid. Mr. Miers writes with impartiality of 
the attitudes of North and South and suc- 
ceeds in presenting simply and clearly the 
factors that led to conflict. Best for those 
acquainted with the Civil War; the wide 
range may be confusing to those who have 
no background. 

BCCB, XIII, 15 

973 U.S.— History — Civil War 


Gr. 6-8 Pumphrey, George H. GRENFELL OF 

Ages 11-13 LABRADOR; illus. with photo- 
graphs. Dodd, 1958. 171 pp. 
$3.00. 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell, consecrated Christian 
doctor, devoted his life to making Labrador 
a healthier and happier place. As a boy in 
England, he exhibited the interest in the sea 
and the determination to succeed which be- 
came important to him in later life. He not 
only brought medical care to Labrador but 
also helped to raise the living conditions and 
financial stability of the underprivileged 
people. His risky experiences while sailing 
the northern waters to carry out his work 
equal those in any adventure story. He died 
happy in the knowledge that his work would 
be carried on by the International Grenfell 
Association, that the schools and _ hospitals 
he founded had firm foundations. 


921 Grenfell, Sir Wilfred Thomason, 
1940 — Missions, Medical — Labrador 


1865 to 


Gr. K-2 Schlein, Miriam. THE FISHERMAN’S 

Ages 4-7 DAY; illus. by Harvey Weiss. 
Whitman & Co., 1959. 32 pp. 
$2.00. 


Using rhythmic prose and utilizing a good 
vocabulary of sea terms, Schlein tells of 
a typical day in the life of a fisherman and 
his son. Their “boat so small on an ocean 
so wide” weathers a storm to bring them 
and their catch safely to the harbor. The 
superior illustrations enhance the word pic- 
tures, reflect the mood of the story, and are 
artistically honest. 


Selsam, Millicent. BIRTH OF AN 
ISLAND; illus. by Winifred Lubell. 
Harper, 1959. 47 pp. $2.50. 

The author tells how an undersea volcano 


erupted, piled up lava, and thus formed an 
island in the ocean. Then she explains that 
the wind brought seeds of plants, the waves 
brought animal colonists, and some visiting 


Gr. 3-6 
Ages 8-11 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 
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birds found places to nest; once plants grew 
on slopes and hills, the island sustained 
animals and birds. Striking illustrations in 
light green, light red, light blue, and black 
make this the most beautiful of geology- 
biology books. 
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Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Rich, Louise (Dickinson). THE FIRST 
BOOK OF EARLY SETTLERS; illus. 
by Douglas Gorsline. Watts, 
1959. 83 pp. $1.95. 

This is a very interesting account of the first 
settlers in four American colonies: Virginia, 
Plymouth, New Amsterdam, and Delaware. 
The author discusses their reasons for com- 
ing to this country, the hardships they en- 
countered here, and the ways in which they 
met difficulties. The reader learns much 
about the customs and the characteristics 
of these various nationalities. The illustra- 
tions are unattractive and do not give 
enough detail to give a background of the 
times. 


973 U.S.—Social life and customs — Colonial 
period, U.S. History 


Gr. 2-4 
Ages 7-9 


Selsam, Millicent. NATURE DETEC- 
TIVE; illus. by Theresa Sherman. 
W. R. Scott, 1958. 48 pp. $2.75. 

Through this introductory guide the reader 
learns that keen observation of common 
clues may enable him to trail ordinary ani- 
mals. A little boy notes evidence that ani- 
mals have passed over certain places by see- 
ing footprints in the ground, twigs which 
have bitten-off tips, fur caught in bark of 
trees, marks on trees, feathers which have 
been dropped, holes dug in the ground, 
half-eaten food, and homes which have been 
built. Soft-pencilled illustrations. 
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Gr. 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


Snyder, Louis L. THE FIRST BOOK 
OF THE SOVIET UNION; illus. 
with photographs. Watts, 1959. 
96 pp. $1.95. 

In this book the author explains clearly and 


simply what Communism is, how a Com- 
munist society is run, and what it is like to 
live in such a society. A review of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary effort from Czarist times 
through the dictatorships of Lenin and Stalin 
gives the essential historical background. 


947 Russia — History || Soviet Union — History 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


FACULTY AND STAFF 


River Forest 


Three professors were installed as asso- 
ciate professors with permanent tenure, 15 
new instructors were inducted in their 
appointed ranks, 850 students enrolled and 
three new courses marked the opening of 
the 96th academic year of Concordia. 

Raised in rank from assistant professors 
and given permanent tenure as associate 
professors are Albert E. Glock, B.D., re- 
ligion; Ralph L. Reinke, M.A., education; 
and Leslie R. Zeddies, Ph. D., music. 


Fort Wayne 


The Rev. Prof. Harvey Stegemoeller, fac- 
ulty member of Concordia Senior College, 
has declined an appointment to Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., as assistant to the 
dean of students and an assistant professor 
in the department of church history. He 
will remain at the local college, where he 
serves as a resident counselor and is an 
assistant professor in social sciences. 


Portland 


Teaching college religion and history will 
be the Rev. Robert K. Menzel, formerly of 
Mill Valley, Calif. He will also be director 
of recruitment and public relations. On the 
high school staff will be Prof. Albert W. 
Reese, who has taught for a total of 23 years 
at St. Paul’s College in Concordia, Mo., 
and at Fort Wayne; for the past six years 
he has been pastor in Chehalis, Wash. 
A 1953 alumnus of Concordia’s high school, 
Dwaine Brandt, will teach high school his- 
tory and physical education; Mr. Brandt 
graduated from Oregon colleges. 


Peed STAFF ACTIVITIES 


Accreditation procedures for the college 
department are occupying the attention of 


the faculty. Syllabi of all courses are to be 
prepared by the end of the school year. 
It is the hope of President Erhardt P. Weber 
and Registrar Donald Lorenz that accredi- 
tation can be achieved by 1962. 


Three faculty members, Dean Kar! Keller, 
Alfred Roth, and Merlin Pohl received mas- 
ter of arts degrees. The Rev. Hans Spalte- 
holz has returned after a year’s study at 
Columbia University and expects his M. A. 
in January. Assistant Professor John Schneck 
is on leave for one year to study at the 
University of Oregon. President Weber 
completed several chapters of his doctoral 
thesis, “A Theology of Marriage.” 


Milwaukee 


A recent survey by President Walter W. 
Stuenkel disclosed that members of the in- 
structional staff have a varied educational 
background. Training received by the 32 
staff members was obtained at 35 American 
and European colleges, seminaries, and 
universities outside the synodical system of 
colleges and seminaries. “This diversity of 
background is a notable enrichment,” Pres- 
ident Stuenkel pointed out, “provdiing an 
interesting variety of approach in dealing 
with educational problems and offering the 
perspective and stimulus resulting from 
widened horizons and from contacts with 
educational leaders in various areas.” 


Campus IMPROVEMENT 


Fort Wayne 


The installation of a 7X14-foot mosaic 
on the north wall of the library marks an 
important step forward in the program of 
choosing and placing art works on the 
campus of Concordia Senior College. Under 
the direction of Dr. Thomas Coates, chair- 
man of the college’s division of religion, 
Christian art and symbols have been care- 
fully chosen to make a specific contribution 
to the total training program of preminis- 
terial Lutheran students in enhancing the 
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appreciation of what is both edifying and 
enduring in the realm of Christian art. 

The mosaic, designed by the distinguished 
Lutheran artist Siegfried Reinhardt and ex- 
ecuted by William Severson, a sculptor, 
both of St. Louis, Mo., is based on the 
great liturgical hymn Te Deum, the over- 
all theme of the campus religious art pro- 
gram, and treats essentially the spreading 
of the Word of God throughout the world. 
In each dormitory room was recently placed 
a terra-cotta figure of the glorified Christ. 
Egon Weiner of the Chicago Art Institute, 
one of America’s finest religious sculptors 
and internationally recognized for his sculp- 
ture in various media, was commissioned 
to do the work. Seven of the dormitory 
prayer chapels have been furnished by pri- 
vate contributions. Six are still awaiting 
completion. 

Other works of art soon to follow include 
stainless steel symbols of the apostles in the 
classroom building hallways, and wood 
carvings of Old Testament figures in the 
classrooms proper. 


Milwaukee 


In a recent report on campus improve- 
ments, Robert L. Wuebben, business man- 
ager, referred to the complete redecorating 
of the interior of Kilbourn Hall, the re- 
cently purchased apartment dormitory at 
West Kilbourn Ave. and North 3lst St. 
“To make this building serviceable for the 
hard and frequent use occasioned by dor- 
mitory living,” Mr. Wuebben said, “we have 
installed tile floors. We have also provided 
a gameroom, a TV lounge, a basement 
shower room, and have equipped the living 
and sleeping rooms with oak furniture.” 

“The changes in Kilbourn Hall,” Mr. 
Wuebben pointed out, “were made at a cost 
of $50,000. Yet this expenditure, together 
with the original purchase price last year 
of $131,000 for the building itself, still 
represents a most advantageous arrange- 
ment. Since the building houses at least 
90 students, the total investment is far be- 
low the usual unit figure of $4,000 per 
student, which is standard for the cost of 
providing and maintaining a college resi- 
dence hall.” 
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During the month of September the li- 
brary accessioned its 30,000th volume. Prof. 
Paul T. Dietz, librarian, also announced that 
the basement of the library now contains 
the periodical department, the library ar- 
chives, and a special area for cataloguing. 
The library staff has completed cataloguing 
accessions from the libraries of Prof. Ewald 
Plass and of the late professors Leroy C. 
Rincker, Carl Gaenssle, and George Mueller. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Fort Wayne 


New members and officers of the Board 
of Control of Concordia Senior College have 
been announced by President Martin J. 
Neeb. 

The new chairman of the ten-member 
board is Dr. Ottomar Krueger, President of 
the Central District of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod and pastor of 
Zion Lutheran Church in Akron, Ohio. He 
succeeds Dr. Walter Lichtsinn of Ham- 
mond, Ind., chairman since 1953, who is 
retiring because of a policy change which 
no longer requires membership on the board 
by an “official of the general church body.” 
At a dinner reception, held for the 33 mem- 
bers of the teaching staff, the college Board 
of Control and their wives, special tribute 
was paid to the tireless efforts of Dr. Licht- 
sinn in behalf of the college. 

The elected vice-chairman of the board 
is Robert Moellering of Fort Wayne, a prom- 
inent Lutheran layman and member of the 
local St. Paul’s Church. The re-elected sec- 
retary of the board is the Rev. Clifford 
Aulick, pastor of the local Holy Cross Lu- 
theran Church. Other members of the 
board who have been elected by the Synod 
for terms of three, six, or nine years are: 
The Rev. Allen Fedder, Des Plaines, IIl.; 
the Rev. Oswald Riess, Detroit, Mich.; Carl 
A. Geist, Cincinnati, Ohio; Arthur H. Hein, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Erwin Sagehorn, Rocky 
River, Ohio; Robert Berning, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Added to the board this summer by the 
San Francisco convention of the Synod was 
Carl Heldt of Evansville, Ind. Mr. Heldt, 
an executive of the Faultness Caster Com- 
pany of Evansville, was formerly president 
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of the international Walther League, and 
at the present time he is a board member 
of the Walther League. 


Edmonton 


Elected to the Board of Control by the 
convention in San Francisco were Rev. Ra- 
duenz, pastor at Mellowdale, Alberta, and 
Robert Tegler of Edmonton. Mr. Tegler 
was re-elected, and Pastor Raduenz had 
served for the past year and a half, filling 
the unexpired term of the sainted Rev. 
Martin J. Bruer. The other board members 
are: President Carl F. Baase of the A. B. C. 
District; John P. Underschultz, chairman; 
John L. Armbruster, secretary; Walter 
Kupsch; and Acting President Arnold Gue- 
bert, executive officer. 


Winfield 

The Rev. Reuben Beisel, student pastor 
at the University of Minnesota, has accepted 
the call to become the fifth president at 
St. John’s. Plans for his installation are in- 
complete, but the date for the service has 
tentatively been scheduled for Dec. 6. Both 
a service of worship at Trinity Lutheran 
Church and an academic convocation at 


St. John’s will be held. 


NROLLMENT 
St. Paul A 


Concordia College and High School’s 
opening service was held on Sunday, Sept. 
13, 1959, at 3 P.M. in the Lutheran Me- 
morial Center on the campus. For the first 
time in the history of this school the open- 
ing service was rebroadcast over local Sta- 
tion WMIN at 8 o'clock in the evening. 
Professor N. Hattendorf, a member of the 
faculty at Concordia, gave the address. This 
year the school experienced a record increase 
in enrollment. There are now 580 students 
enrolled at Concordia, St. Paul: 382 in the 
junior college and 198 in the high school. 


Edmonton 


Enrollment at Concordia stands at 115 
students. While in the past years there 
have been non-Lutherans and Lutherans of 
other synods enrolled, this year finds the 
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entire student body composed of Missouri 
Synod students. Two students are not Ca- 
nadians, one coming from East St. Louis, 
Ill., and the other from Caracas, Venezuela. 


Winfield 

Final enrollment figures show that 349 
students have registered for classes for the 
first semester. This is an increase of 10 per 
cent over last year and marks the end of 
a four-year decline in enrollments. Prac- 
tically all of the increase occurred in the 
college, which now has an enrollment of 
266 compared with 230 for 1958—59. In 
spite of a graduating class of 32 last spring 
the high school has remained at last year’s 
level of 85 students. A total of 195 stu- 
dents are new to the campus this year. The 
college freshman class, with 167, is the 
second-largest freshman class in the history 
of this college, missing by five the all-time 
high of 172 in 1950. Largest increase pro- 
gramwise is in teacher-training preparation, 
where with 177 this year an increase of 37 
has been registered. The total of ministerial 
students is down from last year. Of the 
total school enrollment 70 per cent is en- 
rolled in church-worker programs. Twenty- 
nine states have sent students; 25 Synodical 
Districts are represented. 


Trinity Lutheran School, Winfield, has 
added a third room to its plant and has 
employed a third teacher in expanding its 
program to include all eight elementary 
grades.. The additional facilities will pro- 
vide a wider use of the Christian day school 
as a laboratory school for practice teaching 
and observation in religion for St. John’s 
teacher-training students. Six elementary 
schools in the Winfield public school system 
are also used by St. John’s students. 


Portland 


“A full house” is appropriate for both 
student body and faculty as Concordia be- 
gan its 54th school year. An unprecedented 
30 per cent increase in enrollment over the 
previous year’s 149 in college and high 
school brought the 1959—60 total to 196 
by the first week of classes. And for the 


first time in many years every faculty chair 
was filled. 
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Milwaukee 


Prof. J. H. Gienapp, registrar, announced 
that 525 students have been enrolled in the 
college and high school departments. He 
reported the following geographical distri- 
bution of students: Wisconsin, 236; Illinois, 
123; Michigan, 78; Ohio, 23; Indiana, 20; 
Iowa, 15. Other states included in the rep- 
resentation are Alabama, California, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, and Tennessee. Three students 
from Canada have been enrolled. 


Winfield MIsCELLANEOUS 

In a special awards assembly nine stu- 
dents of St. John’s were presented medals 
and certificates for achievement in the All- 
Kansas State Scholarship Tests, given in all 
high schools last spring. Twenty-four of the 
81 students in the academy participated in 
the testing program, which covered 13 aca- 
demic areas, winning one first-place, three 
fifth-place awards, and four received honor- 
able mention. As a result of the perform- 
ance of St. John’s students the high school 
department was second place in the state 
among class B high schools. 


River Forest 


Concordia’s first Saturday courses in the 
graduate division started on Sept.19. Up 
to this time graduate courses were available 
only during the summer session. 

The first Saturday courses now being of- 
fered are “Luther and the Reformation,” 
taught by Dr. Neelak S. Tjernagel, and 
“Research in Education,” taught by Dr. 
Victor C. Krause. 

During the spring semester, beginning 
Feb. 6, 1960, two additional graduate 
courses will be offered: “The Lutheran 
Confessions,” taught by Dr. Siegbert W. 
Becker, and “Psychological Theories and 
the Educational Process,” taught by Dr. 
Alfred F. Schmieding. The spring semester 
Saturday classes conclude on May 21, 1960. 

On Nov. 14, Saturday, from 9 A.M. to 
3:30 P. M., the extension division, with the 
music division, is offering an institute for 
one day on “Music Education.” 
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Dr. Leslie R. Zeddies will present infor- 
mation on “Singing and Instrumental Activ- 
ities” for the primary grades. In another 
section Prof. Victor G. Hildner will discuss 
“Music Reading and Instrumental Activities” 
for the middle and upper elementary grades. 

Both instructors will give demonstrations 
with groups of children. There will be 
a display of various materials available for 
music education. Demonstrations will be 
given of various audio-visual materials. The 
fee of $3.00 will include lunch. 

Dr. Walter O. Kraeft, director of the ex- 
tension division, announces that an addi- 
tional institute will be held Feb. 13 on the 
subject “The Teaching of Reading.” 

Further information regarding the insti- 
tutes may be obtained from Dr. Kraeft. 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
Seward 

To complete the college instructional staff, 
Miss Ruth L. Schini of Kearney, Nebr., was 
appointed instructor in English. Miss Schini 
has had considerable experience in the pub- 
lic schools of Iowa and Nebraska as an 
English teacher. 

Willa Koenig has returned to take up her 
regular duties as registrar. She has been 
on her sabbatical leave. The entire year 
was spent at Ann Arbor, Mich., working 
toward her Ph. D. in the field of counseling 
and guidance. 

Herbert A. Meyer, professor of mathe- 
matics and science, is on special leave this 
year, attending the University of Nebraska. 
This leave has been made possible by the 
receipt of one of “two fellowships of $1,500 
and fees awarded each year to outstanding 
applicants for the Ph.D. degree” plus an 
advance study grant from the Board for 
Higher Education. 


Bronxville 

Professor C. J. Fahrenkrug, who has re- 
turned from a year of sabbatical leave and 
is teacher in our prep school, has been 
appointed to teach part time in the biology 
department. 

The Rev. Richard Koenig has been ap- 
pointed to teach the ministerial religion 
classes for this semester in the absence of 
President Meyer. 
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Mrs. Clifford Peterson has been appointed 
instructor in the physical education classes 
for our women in the junior college. 


Miss June Julius, deaconess-nurse, is a 
new member of our staff and she will serve 
both the college and the prep school. She 
comes from Freeport, Ill., as a graduate 
from Deaconess Hospital School of Nursing 
of Freeport. Miss Julius attended the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and was graduated 
from Valparaiso University in June 1959. 


Peter Zadeik, a new member of the prep 
school faculty last year, has been appointed 
guidance counsellor in the prep school office. 
In this position he takes the place of Rev- 
erend Frederick Dodge, who this summer 
accepted a call to the parish in Meriden, 
Conn. 

Robert Benson of Staten Island, New 
York, B.A., a graduate of Concordia Col- 
legiate Institute, Bronxville, and Concordia 
Senior College, Fort Wayne, is a new mem- 
ber of the staff with appointment for one 
year. He will teach Latin and English. 
Next fall he plans to continue his studies 
at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Rev. Clifford Peterson of New Castle, 
Del., B.A., S.T.M., a graduate of Con- 
cordia, Milwaukee, Wis., and Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, is a new member of 
our staff appointed instructor by the Board 
of Trustees. He will teach the sciences in 
the prep school. Pastor Peterson comes to 
Concordia after five years of parish work, 
during which he organized and was pastor 
of Faith Lutheran Church, New Castle, Del. 
He has done work at the University of 
Illinois, Washington University, St. Louis, 
and the University of Delaware. 

Walter Pieper of Ludington, Mich., B. A., 
S.T.M., a graduate of Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, was assigned to our faculty by 
the Board of Assignments of Synod. He also 
attended Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., 
and Central Michigan University, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich. He will teach social studies 
and English. 

Carl Volz of Cleveland, Ohio, B.A., 
S.T.M., a graduate of Concordia College, 
St. Paul, Minn., and Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, was assigned to our faculty by 
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the Board of Assignments of Synod. He 
also attended Bradley University and Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. He will teach 
American and world history in the prep 
school. 


St. Paul 

President W. A. Poehler has announced 
the appointment of Prof. Harold Otte to the 
position of assistant academic dean and of 
Prof. Paul Manz to the position of chairman 
of the department of music. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Bronxville 

Our president, the Rev. Albert E. Meyer, 
is on sabbatical leave. He and Mrs. Meyer 
recently returned from a six weeks’ trip to 
Europe and are now located in Miami, Fla. 
President Meyer plans to do a semester’s 
work at Miami University and will return 
to the campus to resume his duties by 
Feb. 1, 1960. For the interim the Board of 
Trustees has appointed Prof. Paul W. Gab- 
bert acting president. 

Prof. Theodore W. Hausmann, academic 
dean of the junior college, became ill in the 
latter part of August and underwent sur- 
gery. He is still hospitalized and critically 
ill. Prof. Henry E. Proehl has been ap- 
pointed acting academic dean during Dean 
Hausmann’s absence. 

At the synodical convention in San Fran- 
cisco Charles Nehring was re-elected a mem- 
ber of our Board. The Rev. Rudolph P. F. 
Ressmeyer, Jr., was elected a new member. 
Pastor Ressmeyer takes the place of the 
Rev. Louis S$. Wagner, who served dili- 
gently and faithfully as a member of our 
Board of Trustees for 17 years. 


ENROLLMENT 
Seward 


Miss Willa Koenig, registrar, reports that 
the enrollment on census date shows a total 
of 619 students in the college. This is 100 
students more than in the fall term of 1958. 
With 153 enrolled in the high school de- 
partment, there is a total enrollment of 
772 on campus, plus 18 part-time students, 
and 10 vicars out in the field. Of this 
number about 300 are housed off campus 
in 49 Seward homes. 
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Bronxville 

Concordia’s enrollment stands at capacity, 
as it has for several years. 

In the preparatory school 181 students 
are enrolled. Of these 69 are new students, 
with 24 enrolled in the ministerial course, 
and 2 in the parish-teaching course. Of the 
entire group, 73 boys are preparing for the 
ministry, 6 for parish teaching, and 101 
are enrolled in the general course. 

The junior college student body numbers 
180; 108 are enrolled in the freshman class, 
and of these 30 are ministerial students, 
40 parish teaching students, and 2 deaconess 
students. In the church service group of 
the junior college, 56 are ministerial, 67 are 
teacher-training students, and 54 are en- 
rolled in the general course. 


Fort Wayne 

Approximately 175 returning seniors joined 
over 200 incoming juniors of Concordia 
Senior College Sept.11 in special services 
marking the formal opening of the school’s 
third academic year of operation. 

The new students are practically all grad- 
uates of our Synod’s nine junior colleges 
located in various parts of the United States 
and Canada, with the largest numbers com- 
ing from Concordia College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (52); Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minn. (42); Concordia Collegiate Institute, 
Bronxville, New York (28); St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Concordia, Mo. (20); St. John’s Lu- 
theran College, Winfield, Kans. (18); and 
Lutheran Concordia College, Austin, Tex. 
(13): 


St. Louis 

The official enrollment figure is 541, in- 
cluding vicars and graduate students. The 
Correspondence School has an enrollment 
of 80. The School for Graduate Studies has 
an enrollment of 44. 


Campus IMPROVEMENTS 


Bronxville 

New sidewalks are being constructed, 
and a complete relandscaping of the entire 
front of our campus is under way. We have 
received approval from the Board for Higher 
Education for funds to construct a new gym 
floor. 
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Sieker Hall is undergoing extensive reno- 
vation throughout. During the summer 
months Ressmeyer Hall, one of our women’s 
residences, has undergone extensive re- 
modeling. 


P MISCELLANEOUS 
St. Louis 


Six meetings of the faculty during the 
current academic year will be devoted to 
a discussion of doctrinal issues confronting 


the church. 


BOARD OF PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Staff Appointments. At a recent meeting, 
the board extended appointments to fill two 
staff positions currently vacant. Harold 
Trautsch, principal of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
School, Chicago (Norwood Park), Hl., re- 
ceived for the second time the appointment 
as associate editor of elementary school 
materials. Hubert Riedel, associate pastor 
of St. Stephen’s Lutheran Church, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., received the appointment as 
associate editor of Sunday school materials. 
As of this writing, neither Trautsch nor 
Riedel has reached a decision on_ his 
appointment. 


District Directors of Bible Study Meet. 
To help implement the San Francisco syn- 
odical convention resolution on Bible study, 
45 persons met for a conference on Bible 
study on Sept. 9 and 10. Many of those 
attending the meeting held at the Lutheran 
Building in St. Louis, were District direc- 
tors of Bible study. 


A report prepared by Oscar E. Feucht, 
secretary of adult education, summarizes the 
purposes, content, and implications of the 
meeting as follows: 


The San Francisco resolution urges all 
Missouri Synod churches to recognize the 
central place of the Bible in Lutheran 
theology and the importance of group 
Bible study for a Lutheran parish. It 
suggests that the quality of teaching be 
raised in all Bible classes, and that efforts 
be made to expand the number of classes 
and to increase both enrollment and at- 
tendance. Furthermore, the resolution en- 
courages all churches to set aside one 
Sunday annually for special emphasis on 
Bible reading and group Bible study. 
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While in the last 12 years Bible class en- 
rollments have risen from 65,000 to 220,000, 
the Synod asks that future increases in Bible 
class enrollments equal or exceed the annual 
growth in communicant membership. This 
challenging new assignment should be faced 
realistically and hopefully, trusting in the 
power of the Holy Spirit, who still works 
on the hearts of His people. 


The conference on Bible study included 
a keynote address by Oscar E. Feucht on 
“The Place and State of Bible Study in the 
Church”; an open forum led by the con- 
ference chairman, Allan H. Jahsmann, on 
“The Problems We Face’in Improving Bible 
Study”; the presentation of the new Bible 
Class Standard by Theo. W.. Schroeder; 
a discussion on “The Selection and Train- 
ing of Bible Class Teachers” by Arnold C. 
Mueller; proposals for “The Administration 
of the Bible Class Program in the Local 
Church” by Arthur E. Hallerberg; and an 
examination of “The Role of Pastor and 
Laymen in Bible Class Teaching and Ad- 
ministration” by Herman F. Miller, George 
R. Naumann, and Edward J. Keuer. 


Other topics and speakers were: “Devel- 
oping Interest and Enthusiasm” by Robert 
J. Hoyer; “Planning a Program of Bible 
Study for All Youths and Adults” by Walter 
Riess; “Finding Better Approaches to Self- 
Improvement” by Leonard Dierker; “How 
to Get District Initiative and Action” by 
Oscar E. Feucht; and “Developing an Ade- 
quate Plan for Your District” by Arthur L. 
Miller. 


Some of the stimulating comments heard 
at the conference follow: 


Group Bible study is a life and death 
proposition for the church that wants to 
keep the Bible central in its theology. 
We have accepted the Bible but not Bible 
study. (Arthur E. Wittmer, Atlantic Dis- 
trict) 

The desire for results on church mem- 
bership rolls and financial reports has 
overshadowed the real spiritual aims of 
the church through the use of Word and 
Sacrament. It is the “little people” who 
are concerned about Bible study, not the 
so-called lay leaders of the average 
church. (Walter P. Schoenfuhs, Western 
District ) 
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We haven’t promoted our Bible study 
the way we have promoted stewardship 
and evangelism. (George R. Naumann, 
Southeastern District) 

We have not successfully taught our 
people the devotional use of the Bible. 
Bible study must not be treated as a step- 
child. (Arnim Polster, Southern District) 

Group Bible study should be made an 
integral part of the Sunday program as it 
was in the more formal worship of the 
synagog, in Jesus’ time, and in the church 
of the Book of Acts. (Earl H. Gaulke, 
associate editor of Sunday school mate- 
rials.) 

If Bible study were once to come into 
its own many other problems in the 
church would disappear. Bible study is 
functional and deals with the whole pro- 
gram of the church. (Walter W. Koenig, 
Southern Nebraska District) 

Pastors frequently come from an en- 
vironment and congregational background 
where Bible study was not accepted. 
Therefore many feel unequipped and too 
often follow the lecture pattern instead of 
an adequate Bible teaching method. (Ed- 
ward C. Goehner, Montana District) 

I advocate the use of the unified service 
in which the whole church uses Sunday 
both for study and worship. This would 
fit into the Lutheran tradition. (Allan H. 
Jahsmann, Sunday school secretary ) 

Pastors feel they have been trained as 
preachers and that as preachers they can’t 
teach. But the New Testament says they 
should be “apt to teach.” If a pastor 
doesn’t have the ability, he can learn it. 
This_is a definite part of every pastor’s 
ministry. (Otto F. Krause, Minnesota 
District ) 

Are our schools and Sunday schools 
leading our children into the Bible, or 
are we training “catechism Christians”? 
(Erich F. Brauer, South Wisconsin Dis- 
trict ) 

We need to modify the inheritance we 
have received. Bible-studying Lutheran 
congregations can be developed. Under 
God we can mould a new future. (Ar- 
thur L. Miller, executive secretary, Board 
of Parish Education ) 

We must not follow false solutions, nor 
minimize worship, but rather add to and 
enlarge the tradition that we have. But 
we definitely must again put Bibles into 
the hands of our people. (Martin L. 
Seltz, Iowa-West District) 
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Administration and good organization 
are as important for the development of 
a Bible study program as good teaching. 
While other denominations have been 
strong in administration and weak in 
teaching, we have put all the emphasis 
on teaching with the result that we do 
not have many people to teach. (Arthur 
E. Hallerberg, Central Illinois District ) 

Through Bible study we determine not 
only our national testimony but our tes- 
timony as a Lutheran Church. Our age 
is a challenge to improving the quantity 
and quality of Bible study, for it cannot 
survive physically unless it is armed 
spiritually. A freshmen college Bible in- 
ventory showed that 45 per cent of the 
students did not know that Gospel meant 
“good news,” 48 per cent did not know 
where to find the Ten Commandments. 
Surely Bible study is a life and death 
matter for the church, and many expect 
the Lutheran Church to take the lead. 
(Dar Roa, professor, Waldorf College, 
Forest City, Iowa, guest speaker ) 

Have we intellectualized our approach 
too much and overlooked the personal ap- 
proach to God through the daily use of 
the Scriptures? (Ernest E. Yunghans, 
Central District ) 


The following proposals for District action 

were suggested at the conference: 

1. New attention to increasing the num- 
ber of teachers and training them. 
(The October 1959 issue of the Bible 
Class Builder features help along this 
line. ) 

. Better administration of Bible study in 
each church. 

3. More quality teaching. (The Bible 
Ciass Standard will help teachers an- 
alyze and strengthen their teaching.) 

4. Self-study and deliberate goal setting 
by each church. 
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5. More planned curriculums that lead 
from confirmation to mature adulthood. 


6. Regular Districtwide conferences for 
Bible class teachers, special Bible 
teaching missions, and week-long in- 
stitutes for Bible class teachers. 

7. Experimentation with cottage Bible 
classes, short-term and _ long-term 
courses in an institute program, classes 
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for young couples, parents Bible 
classes, and weekday as well as Sun- 
day classes. 


Each District is to take the initiative and 
work out a program suited to the needs of 
its constituent churches. The Central Dis- 
trict, for example, has already outlined for 
itself an eight-point program: Education; 
personal visitation of churches; recruitment 
of leaders; the training of leaders; program 
for organizing classes; sharing materials and 
techniques; involving every pastor; estab- 
lishment of District, circuit, and congrega- 
tional goals. 


+ IN MEMORIAM ft 
Dr. Henry A. KoEnic 


(1877—1959) 

Henry Andreas Koenig was born Nov. 12, 
1877, in Hannover, Germany. His father 
died soon after his son’s birth, and the 
mother brought the family to Webster, 
Mass., where Henry received his elemen- 


tary and high school education. He spent 
a number of years in employment in Web- 
ster before enrolling at the Springfield the- 
ological seminary, where he was graduated 
in 1906. His first charge was as pastor and 
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day-school teacher at Williamsburg, Iowa. 
Seven years later he accepted a call to be 
pastor and teacher at Webster City, Iowa, 
also directing the church choir. In 1923 
he was called to fill the chair of English 
at Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr. He held this position until 1948, 
when he became professor emeritus, teach- 
ing part time until 1958. In October 1958 
Dr. Koenig chose to relinquish his teaching 
duties because he felt that further work in 
his beloved classroom was beyond his 
strength. His last year was peaceful, and 
he continued to be sought out by visitors 
and old friends. 


Dr. Koenig did postseminary work at 
Clark University, University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, and the University 
of Nebraska. In 1953 he was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters by his 
alma mater, Springfield theological sem- 
inary. 

Dr. Koenig was highly respected and 
loved as an inspiring teacher of literature. 
In addition he taught popular courses in 
the history and appreciation of art. Through 
the years he enriched all his courses through 
the use of materials from his rich collection 
of fine books and art objects. In his later 
years he devoted his attention to the teach- 
ing of Shakespeare and world literature. 


His collections were enjoyed by thou- 
sands of visitors at his home, which was 
profuse with fine books, art originals and 
reproductions, vases, ceramic pieces, and 
sculptures. Colleagues, students, and other 
Seward residents were known to spend en- 
joyable hours conversing with Dr. Koenig 
in his interesting home, and cultural organ- 
izations often visited there to hear a lecture 
on art or literature and to chat with the host. 


Dr. Koenig wrote many poems noted for 
their simple lyric quality and their religious 
devotion. Several poems have been set to 
music and published, “Mary’s Lullaby” be- 
ing the most famous. 

Dr. Koenig died Aug. 11, 1959, at the 
age of 81 years, 8 months, and 30 days. 
He had bequeathed his collection of books 
and art objects to Concordia College. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
CONFERENCE IN TEXAS 


The 1959 meeting of the District Super- 
intendents’ Conference will be held at Lu- 
theran Concordia College of Austin, Tex., 
Dec. 1—4, 1959. 

In addition to the superintendents the 
presidents of the various colleges or their 
representatives will attend. Arrangements 
for receiving those attending the conference 
are in charge of Professor Lester Bayer of 
Concordia College and Ed Keuer, Secre- 
tary for Parish Education of the Texas Dis- 
trict. The general theme of the conference 
will be “Administrative Efficiency in the 
District Program of Christian Education.” 

In addition to the formal sessions a fel- 
lowship program has been planned, in 
charge of Professor Bayer. 

A most fruitful and pleasant experience 
is anticipated for all in this conference in 
the Lone Star State. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In the September issue, page 48, under 
“Summoned to Rest” in the item pertaining 
to Albert H. Miller, the second statement 
should read: “Served 58 years at Immanuel 
Lutheran School, Danbury, Conn. (1889 to 
1906)”; etc. ake 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Penalizing Parochials. — Communities can 
no longer transport children to parochial 
schools. It is illegal to use public funds 
for this purpose, said the Maine Supreme 
Court, unless the State Legislature enacts 
a law permitting such practice. So far the 
legislature has not acted. 

Imbalance. — Colleges are producing 1.58 
new high school teachers for every 1 ele- 
mentary school teacher, although those 
in elementary school service predominate, 
8 to &: 

The Second Breath. — Slightly over 
9,000,000 adults take part in organized 
instruction— including correspondence study 
at home. 

Fui! —The Chinese language is studied 


on American college campuses by fewer than 
300 students. 


